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demonstrates students' needs for both integrated and separate 
learning experiences* (Contains a bibliography of 18 items*) (CR) 
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Introduction 



Historically, tension has existed between the fields of gifted education and middle-level education, 
leaving some advocates of each educational practice suspicious of the other and leaving middle-level 
students who are advanced in one or more dimensions of learning in an educational no-man's land. In 
January 1995, The Council for Exceptional Children hosted a symposium that brought together leaders 
in the fields of gifted education and middle-level education to identify and explore areas of agreement 
in their often contrasting philosophies. While some legitimate areas of disagreement persist, there 
are enough areas of shared belief to begin bridging the practices of gifted education and middle-level 
education. This book and the accompanying video provide an overview of some bridges or areas of 
agreement between the fields, some areas of tension, and some promising directions that could engage 
educators in mutual planning of appropriate services for all middle-school students, including those we 
sometimes call gifted. 

The first part provides an overview of some of the historical issues that surround gifted educa- 
tion and middle-level education. Part 2 describes a research study that compared the attitudes of mid- 
dle school and gifted educators, finding several areas of agreement, and a second study that looked at 
current best practices. Part 3 outlines some areas of tension between the two fields and suggests areas 
where leaders might collaborate, and Part 4 provides specific information on differentiating curriculum 
in mixed-ability classrooms. Part 5 builds on curriculum differentiation by providing a matrix of in- 
structional strategies that will aid teachers who want to offer services to meet the needs of students 
who are gifted. Appendix B is a printed version of the video script. 

Professional educators who want to provide appropriate services for gifted students may have 
received little or no training and may not know what areas of knowledge and which skills are necessary 
to instruct these students. The Council for Exceptional Children has developed a set of comprehensive 
standards and guidelines for the preparation and certification of special educators {What Every 
Special Educator Must Know, The International Standards for the Preparation and Certification of 
Special Education Teachers, 1995) that provides an agreed-upon list of knowledge and skill areas be- 
lieved to be essential for professional educators who work with gifted students. The following knowl- 
edge and skill areas are addressed in this book : 

• Articulate the pros and cons of current issues and trends in special education and the field of gifted 
education. 

• Design cognitively complex discussion questions, projects, and assignments that promote reflective, 
evaluative, nonentrenched thinking in students with intellectual or academic gifts or talents. 

• Select instructional model (s) appropriate to teaching topics, content area, or subject domain. 

• Use instructional models; topic/domain instructional model matches commonly implemented in 
teaching gifted learners; and cognitive, affective, ethical taxonomies in order for higher levels to 
be addressed through instructional strategies. 

The video companion to this guide is closed-cap tioned, can be used in many settings, and is appropriate 
for multiple audiences. The issues presented are likely to be shared by members of any group of educa- 
tors or citizens concerned with the educational needs of young adolescent children and are likely to gen- 
erate lively, productive discussion. Some of the solutions proposed by the students and educators may 
not work for your school, but the video and guide will facilitate a collegial approach to discussion and 
resolution of these important issues. 
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The Middle School: Mimicking the 
Success Routes of the Information Age 

Thomas O. Erb 



"The success routes of an era dictate the dominant patterns 
of schooling. " Broudy & Palmer, 1965, p. 159 



The development of middle schools over the 
past 30 years represents the second major school 
restructuring movement in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Once before in this century, America found 
its schools inadequate for preparing students to 
perform in the world beyond the school. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the 8-year el- 
ementary school was the dominant pattern of 
schooling in this country. By the 1920s, junior 
and senior high schools had emerged as the 
new dominant pattern. Today the middle 
school model is leading the way to significant 
school reform. 

To explain what middle schools are it will 
be necessary to relate them to the historical pe- 
riod in which they were created. To clearly 
understand middle schools we shall first 
briefly illustrate how the development of jun- 
ior and senior high schools, and elementary 
schools before them, was influenced by their re- 
spective eras. Only then will it be possible to 
explore the unique organizational structure of 
middle schools. In addition to a unique struc- 
ture, middle schools are characterized by cur- 
ricular and instructional practices that are de- 
signed to be developmentally appropriate for 
10- to 14-year-old youngsters. Recent studies 
are beginning to document the effects of middle 
school organization on student outcomes. 
Finally, the perfect middle school does not ex- 
ist so that there is plenty of room for educators 
and parents with diverse perspectives to con- 
tribute to the improvement of middle school 
programs throughout the country. 



Elementary Schools Dominate the 
Nineteenth Century Yielding to High 
Schools in the Early Twentieth 
Century 

In the nineteenth century the typical American 
receiving formal schooling attended an elemen- 
tary school until about age 14 or 15 and then, 
having acquired the basic skills of literacy and 
numeracy, left school to take his or her place in 
adult society. These schools tended to be small 
so that they were organized around a single 
teacher who delivered the total curriculum to 
the entire student body (see Kliebard, 1987). 
The classes in this one-room school were het- 
erogeneous in many ways, not the least of 
which were the multi-aged classrooms that put 
14- and 15-year-olds together with 6- and 7- 
year-olds. Instruction, though it might be cir- 
cumscribed by selected texts such as McGuffy's 
Readers and by the socialization imposed by 
boarding teachers in the various households in 
the community, was under the direct influence 
of a single teacher. That teacher taught all of 
the students from the first year to the eighth, 
often with the assistance of older, more experi- 
enced students helping the younger ones learn 
their lessons. 

The organization of this eight-year ele- 
mentary school tended to be patterned after the 
types of organizations that graduates would 
work in as adults. The chief means of produc- 
tion in the nineteenth century was the family 
farm and the small craftshop. In that craft- 
shop the individual craftsperson would take 
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orders from customers, secure the raw materials, 
design the product, manufacture the product, 
and market that product to the customer. Small 
farming was a variation on this theme. So was 
schooling where the single teacher was in 
charge of delivering the entire curriculum to all 
students for the entire time they were in school. 

This pattern of schooling was so dominant 
that even at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury only about six percent of Americans went on 
to high school. However, late nineteenth cen- 
tury criticism of American public schools grew 
to a crescendo in the early twentieth. By the 
turn of the century the Industrial Revolution 
had rendered a good agrarian-based education 
incapable of producing students who had the 
skills and habits necessary to take the jobs 
available in the factories of the Industrial 
Age. 

The means of production had been revolu- 
tionized. Instead of a craftsperson who man- 
aged the entire production process, what was 
needed was an assembly line worker who could 
perform assigned tasks without questioning au- 
thority or thinking too much about what he 
was doing. Indeed a premium was put on fol- 
lowing orders and working in isolation (Skrtic, 
1989). Factories, as opposed to craft shops, 
were hierarchical structures that required a 
small percentage of employees to design, orga- 
nize, and manage the work for the majority la- 
boring on the assembly lines. 

Accompanying the Industrial Revolution 
there were other changes occurring in America 
that were influencing the public schools. Large 
numbers of immigrants from southern and east- 
ern Europe, as well as the increased migration 
of rural Southerners to the growing industrial 
cities of the North, put pressure on schools to 
emphasize a common American culture as part 
of the curriculum. Nonexistent at the turn of 
the century, social studies requirements were 
becoming commonplace. Both citizenship edu- 
cation and preparation for a changing work 
place expanded the agenda of the public 
schools in the early twentieth century. 

The eight-year elementary school taught 
by one person who delivered essentially the 
same curriculum to the entire student body, was 
not organized to produce the differentiated out- 
comes demanded by the factories of the new 
era. By the 1920s a new type of school with two 
divisions, patterned after the factories that 
dominated the Industrial Age, came into 



prominence: the restructured high school, junior 
and senior division. The junior high school took 
the last two years of the old elementary school 
and the first year of high school to create a new 
type of school for grades seven through nine. 
The undifferentiated curriculum of grades seven 
and eight in the old elementary school was 
supplanted by a new curriculum that included 
new vocational subjects, student guidance, and 
the bringing of high school subjects such as for- 
eign language and algebra into these middle 
grades. By placing a natural break after ninth 
grade, instead of after eighth grade as had 
been the case, and by placing new subject matter 
in grades seven and eight, it was expected that 
students who left school after ninth grade 
would have the skills necessary to be successful 
in the jobs opening up in industrial America 
(Van Til, Vars, & Lounsbury, 1%1/1%7). 

At the same time that the junior division of 
the high school was created, the senior high 
school’s role was expanded beyond college 
preparation to become a comprehensive school 
that would serve the masses whether the stu- 
dents were planning to enter the assembly line 
work force ^ter high school or were planning to 
go on to college to acquire the training to become 
the managers in the new enterprises. Just as fac- 
tories were larger and more complex than craft- 
shops, junior and senior high schools were 
larger and more complex than the elementary 
schools they supplanted. The new era de- 
manded specialization. The school responded 
by creating a departmentalized structure. Now 
instead of one teacher teaching the whole cur- 
riculum to all levels of the organization, teach- 
ers became specialists, each teaching only a 
portion of the curriculum to students. In addi- 
tion to subject specialization, grade level spe- 
cialization was adopted. With increased size 
and the complexity associated with dividing 
the curriculum among various subject and grade- 
level specialists, issues of management and con- 
trol emerged. Consequently, new roles were cre- 
ated for those who could administer these com- 
plex organizations, and the profession of school 
administration was born. Now the large junior 
and senior high schools took on the hierarchi- 
cal structure of the factories for which they 
were preparing students (McNeil, 1986; Skrtic, 
1991b). 

The classrooms of the factory era schools 
were organized like assembly line work sta- 
tions. Students were to learn basic facts and in- 
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formation that would render them literate 
enough to master the jobs being created in busi- 
ness and industry and to function as loyal 
Americans. However, they were not to become 
so skilled or knowledgeable that they could 
question what they were taught (Wrigley, 
1982). The production quotas in business and in- 
dustry had their educational counterpart in the 
form of curriculum to cover. The covering of the 
curriculum was measured by counting Carnegie 
Units. A "product" was complete when it had 
completed 18 units or whatever the locally pre- 
scribed production quota (graduation require- 
ment) was. The schools were organized, as were 
industries, to deliver efficient production. 
However, not all students were destined for as- 
sembly lines. The new comprehensive high 
schools needed to differentiate their programs 
to prepare learners for different futures 
(McNeil, 1986). 

The emerging academic discipline of psy- 
chology provided an important piece of tech- 
nology that would greatly assist those who 
managed the work of the newly re-created 
high schools. Psychologists’ invention of the 
bell curve would prove an invaluable tool in the 
task of sorting out the future assembly line 
workers from the future managers and profes- 
sionals. With I.Q. tests, school officials could 
easily sort that 15 to 20% of students who 
would be trained to become the managers and 
professionals in a college preparation program 
from that 60 to 70% who would become the 
workers. Another 15 to 20% at the low end of 
the bell curve would be sorted out to be pre- 
pared for the menial jobs in industrial America, 

America Continues to Change 

From the 1940s through the 1960s, this economic 
and educational arrangement helped the 
United States win the Second World War and 
build one of the most prosperous nations in the 
history of the world. However, by the late 
1960s all was not well in the land so that many 
of the established ways came under attack. In 
addition to the raucous debates about civil 
rights and the Vietnam War, other less dra- 
matic questioning of the status quo was begin- 
ning. Schooling came under attack for several 
perceived failures. 

Junior High Schools Come Under Attack, One 
area of concern among a few scholars and educa- 



tors focused on meeting the developmental 
needs of the 10- to 14-year-old children who 
were starting the transition from childhood to 
adulthood. Although we^had learned much 
about the rapid changes taking place in the 
pubescent bodies of young adolescents, about the 
changing ways in which they could think, and 
about the changes taking place in the so- 
cial/emotional side of their personalities, crit- 
ics blamed factory-model junior high schools 
for not doing a very good job of addressing these 
needs (Alexander, 1969: Alexander et al., 1968; 
Eichhom, 1966/1987). In addition to all of the 
usual dimensions that characterize human di- 
versity — self-confidence, motivation, general 
ability, learning style, reading ability, leader- 
ship skills, analytical skill, etc. — young ado- 
lescents are found at all five Tanner Stages of 
physical maturity (Eichhorn, 1973; Tanner, 
1962), in at least three levels of mental matu- 
rity (Eson & Walmsley, 1980), and on several 
different points on any scale of social/ emo- 
tional maturity (Elkind, 1967, 1984; Erikson, 
1963, 1968; Mead, 1965; Redl, 1966), 

In short, junior high schools, organized to 
turn out academic products fashioned to fit a 
predetermined mold, were failing to address 
the developmental needs of many students. The 
school structure was too rigid to accommodate 
the diversity that kept walking in the front 
door. Typically the factory-model school, built 
on the hierarchical management of specializa- 
tions, would create a new course or program to 
alleviate a problem when diversity got too 
complex to handle in the existing classrooms. 
After the initial division of work into subject 
and grade level specializations, it was found 
that many students were not learning well in 
the types of classrooms being provided. The re- 
sult was the creation of classes for the learning 
disabled and various Title and Chapter class- 
rooms. In addition, classes within subject area 
were tracked to allow even further specializa- 
tion within the prevailing school structures. 
Industrial era schools tended to respond to the 
increased diversity of their learners by creating 
additional specializations that further frag- 
mented their programs (Skrtic, 1991a, 1991b). 

Skrtic (1991a) more fully explains how this 
process worked in what he called the "ma- 
chine" and "professional bureaucracies" that 
characterized twentieth-century American 
schools. He demonstrates that both types of bu- 
reaucracy are basically non-adaptive. Both 
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perform standardized functions that assume a 
stable environment. He claims that in this cen- 
tury schools have been managed and governed 
as machine bureaucracies, an organizational 
structure that is premised on the assumption 
that the work to be done is simple so that it can 
be rationalized into a series of precise and rou- 
tine tasks that can be performed by separate 
workers. Furthermore, this work can be coordi- 
nated by standardizing the work processes 
through the use of job descriptions, precise in- 
structions, and rules and regulations. Lee and 
Smith (1993) contrast what they call the "ra- 
tional bureaucratic" model of schools with the 
"communal" model. The rational-bureaucratic 
model is focused on formal functions and spe- 
cialized tasks, with teachers and students in- 
teracting in roles that are affectively neutral, 
rule governed, and differentiated in status. The 
communal model emphasizes the social rela- 
tionships within schools, minimizing role dif- 
ferentiation and emphasizing a common ethos 
governed by informal interaction and consensus. 
For students in bureaucratic schools, the unin- 
tended side effect of having programs deliv- 
ered by independent professionals who have 
little or no communication with each other is a 
fragmented curriculum. Students’ instructional 
programs have been delivered by specialists 
working in isolation from each other and often 
at cross purposes with each other. 

Skills of Graduates Criticized as Inadequate, 
Beginning about the same time that junior high 
schools were being criticized for their failure to 
successfully address the needs of young adoles- 
cents, senior high schools came under attack 
from the outside for failing to produce gradu- 
ates with the skills needed to be successful in 
the work force (Boyer, 1983; Goodlad, 1984; 
Sizer 1984). While some people interpreted 
this attack to mean that the schools were dete- 
riorating and that they needed to do a better job 
of the tasks that they had been doing for most 
of the twentieth century (National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, 1983), an alterna- 
tive interpretation may make more sense. 
Though many critics have outlined the skill 
deficiencies of today's graduates, the most 
comprehensive analysis of the skills needed to 
succeed in the current labor force was provided 
by the U.S. Secretary of Labor (U.S. Dept, of 
Labor, 1991). The workplace know-how that is 
now needed includes basic skills such as the 



ability to read, write, perform mathematical 
operations, and listen and speak effectively. In 
addition, thinking skills such as thinking cre- 
atively, making decisions, solving problems, 
visualizing, and knowing how to learn are 
needed. In order to succeed, workers also need to 
have personal qualities such as responsibility, 
self esteem, sociability, self management, and 
integrity. Five broad areas of competency have 
been identified: 

1. Ability to allocate resources such as time, 
money, materials, facilities, and person- 
nel; 

2. Ability to use interpersonal skills to work 
effectively on a team, to teach others new 
skills, to serve clients or customers, exer- 
cise leadership, negotiate, and work 
with diverse people; 

3. Ability to acquire, evaluate, interpret, 
and communicate information as well as 
use computers to process it; 

4. Ability to understand complex relation- 
ships and systems, correct performance, 
and design new systems; and 

5. Ability to select appropriate technolo- 
gies or tools for a task, apply technology 
to that task, and maintain and trou- 
bleshoot equipment (U.S. Dept, of Labor, 
1991). 

These are not the skills that led to living the 
American dream on the assembly lines of the 
early twentieth century. Just doing a more effi- 
cient job of what we had been doing for the last 
fifty years did not seem like a useful response to 
the internal critics who were complaining about 
the inadequacies of the junior high school or to 
the external critics who were complaining 
about the poor skills demonstrated by school 
graduates. Just as America had undergone an 
industrial Revolution in the late 1800s and 
early 1900s, America was undergoing another 
revolution in the way production was orga- 
nized. Various labels have been attached to 
this new economic revolution: Post-industrial, 
Information, Service. Just as the craftshop 
model elementary schools designed for an 
agrarian society were no longer viable for the 
Industrial Era, the factory model junior and se- 
nior high schools designed to meet the needs of 
the Industrial Age were becoming out of step 
with the needs of the Information Age. 
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One other force of considerable magnitude 
that reshaped the playing field upon which 
schools operated was the social revolution tak- 
ing place in the nation to advance civil rights 
and gender equity. Symbolized by the Supreme 
Court's 1954 decision in Brown vs. the Board of 
Education of Topeka and pushed by the civil 
rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s, society 
began to pay more attention to the rights, in- 
cluding the educational rights, of minorities. In 
the 1940s it was the practice to spend consider- 
able resources on the education of white stu- 
dents in the North and virtually no resources on 
the education of blacks in the South. In 1946 
the ratio of expenditures per pupil was at least 
60 to 1 in favor of whites in New York compared 
to blacks in Mississippi (Fine, 1947). In addi- 
tion Title IX symbolized society's attempts to 
provide females with the same access to educa- 
tional opportunities that had been assumed for 
males. Since the 1960s, public schools have 
been expected to deal with human diversity 
that accompanies ethnic, racial, and gender 
differences in addition to the individual varia- 
tions, including disabilities, that exist within 
ethnic and gender groups. At the middle level, 
add to all of this diversity the differences as- 
sociated with the developmental changes pro- 
pelling youngsters from childhood to adult- 
hood. Clearly, schools built on the factory 
model characterized by adding on new special- 
izations to address every conceivable form of 
human learning diversity were simply not ade- 
quate to do the job of educating students for the 
post-industrial, post-modern America. A new 
approach for organizing schools that could ac- 
commodate increased complexity was called 
for. 

Middle Schools Represent a Break 
with the Past 

During a seminar at Cornell University in the 
summer of 1963, William Alexander (1969; 
Alexander et al., 1968) first articulated a new 
type of school to address the needs of young 
adolescents. Refined over the years (Beane, 
1993; George & Alexander, 1993; Lounsbury & 
Vars, 1978; Stevenson, 1992), the middle school 
concept has come to be characterized by several 
organizational and curricular characteristics. 
The idea of the middle school represented a 
fundamental break with the factory-model 
structures that had come to be accepted in the 



twentieth century as the way to do school. For 
this reason implementing middle schools could 
not proceed in the same way that making 
changes in factory-model schools were under- 
taken. No longer could a new special class or 
program be added to address some newly iden- 
tified student need. The complexity of life in 
post-modem America and the recognition of the 
immense diversity of the learners coming into 
schools demanded an organizational structure 
that was far more flexible, less hierarchical, 
and less dependent on isolated professionals 
teaching specialized subjects, levels, and 
tracks. What was needed was an organiza- 
tional structure that thrived on diversity, 
rather than found diversity to be problematic 
as the bureaucratic school structures of the in- 
dustrial Age did. 

Middle schools were to be organized around 
interdisciplinary teams. Each student was to be 
assigned to a group of teachers who shared 
common planning time and a common group of 
students. In establishing teams, several bureau- 
cratic constraints characteristic of factory- 
model schools were removed from the path of 
teachers. To replace the bell schedule, teach- 
ers were given block schedules that allowed in- 
structional time to be divided according to the 
learning needs of students and the logical time 
required to carry out different learning activi- 
ties. Labs, speakers, writing assignments, simu- 
lations, videos, independent study time, project 
time, and field trips, were all easier to sched- 
ule by a team of teachers as opposed to the old 
isolated teacher-dependent-on-the-bell-sched- 
ule model that had come to dominate in bureau- 
cratic schools. In addition to better control of 
time, teachers also had more control over the 
organization of learning groups in a team ar- 
rangement. Students could be grouped and re- 
grouped within the team on a unit-by-unit or 
even lesson-by-lesson basis. All types of diver- 
sity could be accommodated in this way. 
Whether the critical factor was motivation, 
ability, learning style, self management, or 
some combination of these, students could be 
grouped flexibly for learning. Further support 
for teachers teamed together was provided by 
assigning them to rooms that were close to each 
other to expedite student movement and encour- 
age informal communication among teachers. 

The concept of the interdisciplinary team 
has evolved over the past thirty years so that 
today the middle school model provides for 
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Figure 1. Middle school curriculum and organization 



Curricular Component 


Collaborative Group Responsible 


Core 

Communications 

Mathematics 

Sciences 

Common Heritage 
Citizenship 


Core team consisting of from 2 to about 7 teachers 
of English, math, science, social studies and often 
including learning specialists with expertise in 
the education of the gifted, learning disabled, 
and/or behaviorally disordered. 


ExploratoriesI Electives 
Fine Arts 
Computers 
Foreign Languages 
Vocational /Technical 
Arts 

Practical Arts 
Personal Health 


Exploratory/ Elective team consisting of 
teachers of music, art, industrial technology, 
physical education, health, and foreign 
languages. 


Activities 

Athletics 

Clubs 

Mini-Courses 
Performance Groups 
Academic Competitions/ 
Exhibitions 


A school-wide committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of each core and exploratory/ elective 
team in the building oversees the activities 
program. All teachers help to deliver the 
activities program. 


Advisory 

Affective 

Social Development 
Personal Growth 


Another school- wide committee made up of 
representatives of each core and exploratory/ 
elective team oversees the advisory program. 
All teachers help to deliver the advisory 
program. 



students to have different parts of the curricu- 
lum delivered by two different inter-disci- 
plinary teams. Students typically spend ap- 
proximately two-thirds of a school day with 
the teachers who comprise their core team. 
Another quarter of the day is spent with teach- 
ers who comprise their exploratory /elective 
team. The remaining ten percent of the day is 
spent in the activities program and in the advi- 
sory program (Figure 1). 

The Core Team, The areas of the curriculum 
that are considered so basic and so core that ev- 
ery student needs to study these areas every 
week during all of the years that the child 
spends in middle school are delivered by a core 
team. Though variations exist, typically core 



teams are made up of English, social studies, 
math, and science teachers. In recent years the 
concept of the core team has been expanded to 
include learning specialists in addition to the 
subject specialists. Learning specialists often 
include teachers with expertise in learning dis- 
orders, behavioral disorders, nuld handicaps, 
and gifted. In addition, interdisciplinary core 
teams are in a position to consult as the need 
arises with other experts in the school envi- 
ronment: counselors, media specialists, social 
workers, psychologists, and adnunistrators. 

The Exploratory/Elective Team. In addition to 
spending part of a school day on a core team, 
students also are exposed to the exploratory/ 
elective portion of the curriculum on a second 
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team made up of teachers with expertise in 
that portion of the curriculum. This second type 
of interdisciplinary team meets regularly to 
discuss the concerns associated with carrying 
out the exploratory/elective part of the cur- 
riculum. Some critics have mistakenly asserted 
that this exploratory/elective portion of the 
curriculum is less important than the core cur- 
riculum. From the perspective of meeting the 
developmental needs of a diverse set of learn- 
ers, such a view is very inaccurate. During the 
period of dominance of the junior high school 
from the 1920s to the 1950s, educators have ar- 
gued for the differentiation of the curriculum to 
provide for the development of diverse talents 
and interests (Briggs, 1920; Fraunce & Clute, 
1961; Gruhn & Douglass, 1947; Koos, 1920, 1955; 
Noar, 1953; Van Til, Vars, & Lounsbury, 
1961/1967). Young adolescents are imdergoing a 
period of rapid growth. They are becoming 
aware of many new things to try out. They are 
also making rapid progress toward discovering 
their own interests and talents. They need op- 
portunities to experiment with new curricular 
areas. The exploratory/elective part of the 
curriculum plays a significant role is this area 
of child development. 

Two things distinguish this exploratory/ 
elective part of the curriculum from the core. 
On the one hand, there are learning experiences 
that it is thought all young adolescents should 
experience regardless of talent or aspirations. 
However, it is thought that these experiences 
are not so central to the common core that they 
require the same level of mastery by all stu- 
dents as do, for example English or mathemat- 
ics. Such areas often include foreign language, 
art, music, industrial technology, family liv- 
ing, and computer technology. All students are 
required to explore these areas of inquiry in 
short-term (typically in 6-, 9-, or 12-week) 
experiences. 

Secondly, it is recognized that students are 
at an age when their interests are expanding 
and their talents are in need of development. 
Consequently, middle schools provide a wide 
range of opportunities that are not required of 
all students for students to choose from. Some of 
these options are offered to students by teachers 
of electives as tr^script courses such as band, 
choir, other music electives, foreign languages, 
drama/ speech, industrial technology, and var- 
ious graphic art options. 



The Rest of the Curriculum, Representatives 
from both types of interdisciplinary instruc- 
tional teams join together in several school- 
wide teams to coordinate yet other aspects of 
the middle school curriculum. One of these ad- 
ditional curricular areas is the activities pro- 
gram. This part of the curriculum includes en- 
deavors such as yearbook, newspaper, student 
government, and cheerleading. Also included in 
the activities program are opportunities to ex- 
tend academic interests such as Math Counts, 
Odyssey of the Mind, Science Fair, History 
Day and less competitive options such as cre- 
ative writing and science fiction. A good club or 
mini-course program will include non-academic 
talent areas such as sports, crafts, recreation, 
leadership and performance opportunities in 
the arts and community service. 

A second program component that is man- 
aged by a school-wide team is the advisory 
program. The advisory program is built around 
groups of 15 to 25 young adolescents who meet 
regularly with an adult. These advisory groups 
are designed to make sure that no students fall 
through the cracks. Advisors are responsible 
for focusing attention on the academic, social, 
and emotional growth of the students in their 
advisory groups. Advisory meetings provide 
the basis for a personal support system for all 
students. As they encounter problems in the rest 
of the school environment and as they make 
choices about participation in electives and ac- 
tivities, the advisory group provides a time 
and place for students to deal with their per- 
sonal concerns. Although the emphasis in the 
advisory program leans toward students' per- 
sonal growth, such growth cannot take place in 
a vacuum, without skill and knowledge. For 
example, students may learn leadership skills, 
conflict resolution skills, and interpersonal 
communication skills that may be given short 
shrift elsewhere in the curriculum. In the area 
of knowledge, students may acquire information 
about careers, game strategies, community re- 
sources, the high school program, and each 
other that is not covered elsewhere, but is nec- 
essary to carrying out the student-focused out- 
comes of the middle school. 

Collaborative Teams Make Middle Schools 
Different Delivering multiple curricular com- 
ponents to an infinitely diverse set of learners is 
possible because interdisciplinary teams are 
problem-solving groups that bring together into 
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the decision-making process the expertise of 
several professionals who can see a situation 
from several different angles. In the team 
meeting the teachers talk about student learn- 
ing, curricular coordination, instructional 
strategies, and student grouping. Since they 
share the same students, they are able to iden- 
tify learning problems and plan together to ad- 
dress those problems. Teamed teachers can also 
plan curricular modifications and design in- 
struction based on students' needs. Such an ar- 
rangement is fundamentally different from the 
notion of creating special classes for teachers to 
teach in isolation from other professionals. 
Instead of delivering a prepackaged curriculum 
to a set of learners for whom the package has 
been prescribed, teachers on teams plan with 
each other and with students to provide in- 
structional variations appropriate for different 
learners, all of whom are responsible for 
demonstrating competence in the common core 
curriculum, but who have opportunities to go 
beyond the basic expectations. 

Because the focus in the last thirty years 
has been on designing schools to meet the de- 
velopmental needs of young adolescents, the 
middle school model bears strong resemblance 
to what Skrtic (1991a, 1991b) calls an adhoc- 
racy. This is an organization that differs from 
the dominant bureaucratic arrangements that 
have previously characterized schools. Skrtic 
explains the concept of adhocracy this way: 

The adhocracy is premised on the principle of 
innovation rather than standardization; as 
such it is a problem-solving organization con- 
figured to invent new programs. It is the or- 
ganizational form that configures itself 
around work that is so ambiguous and uncer- 
tain that neither the programs nor the 
knowledge and skills for doing it are 
known.... Under such an arrangement, divi- 
sion of labor is achieved by deploying profes- 
sionals from various specializations on mul- 
tidisciplinary project teams, a situation in 
which team members work collaboratively on 
the team's project and assume joint responsi- 
bility for its completion. Under mutual ad- 
justment, coordination is achieved through 
informal communication among team members 
as they invent and reinvent novel problem so- 
lutions on an ad hoc basis, a process that re- 
quires them to adapt, adjust, and revise their 
conventional theories and practices relative 



to those of their colleagues and the team's 
progress on the tasks at hand. Together, the 
structural contingencies of collaboration and 
mutual adjustment give rise to a discursive 
coupling arrangement premised on reflective 
thought and thus on the unification of theory 
and practice in the team of workers (Skrtic, 
1991a, pp. 182-83) (emphasis in the original). 

Middle schools built around various inter- 
disciplinary teams which require collective re- 
sponsibility for the education of a group of 
learners are different from schools built on the 
assumption that specialists can deliver a co- 
herent program to learners by having each 
teacher teach specialized courses in isolation 
from each other. While this is conceptually 
true, do these organizational differences have 
any impact on student outcomes? A recent study 
by Lee and Smith (1993) sheds some light on 
this question. Working with the data base con- 
structed by the National Educational Longitu- 
dinal Study (NELS) of 1988 (Ingels, Abraham, 
Spencer, & Frankel, 1989), Lee and Smith used 
a sample of 8,845 eighth graders in 377 public, 
Catholic, and independent schools to examine 
the effects of school restructuring (less depart- 
mentalization, more heterogeneous grouping, 
more team teaching, and a composite restructur- 
ing index) on students' achievement, engage- 
ment with academic work, and the distribution 
of these outcomes across social classes. Lee and 
Smith (1993) concluded: 

In sum, our results lend empirical support to 
the movement to restructure the schools at- 
tended by early adolescents. Changes that 
make schools less like comprehensive high 
schools and more like "small societies" are in 
order. Students who attend schools that are 
less bureaucratically structured demonstrate 
somewhat higher achievement and more en- 
gagement, and the distribution of these out- 
comes is somewhat more equitable in such 
schools, (p. 182) 

Curricular and Instructional Changes 
Complement the Organizational 
Changes 

The need to prepare students to acquire the 
skills that are associated with success in these 
new types of organizations drives the renewed 
interest in using various types of cooperative 
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groups to organize instruction in middle schools. 
Long associated with instruction for students 
designated as gifted (Kaplan, 1986; Maker, 
1982; Stanley, 1980, 1981; Van Tassel-Baska, 
1989), cooperative groups are now regarded as 
essential for the education of all students. The 
use of cooperative groups, of which there are 
many types that can be used to carry out a wide 
variety of instructional objectives (Erb, 1992; 
Johnston, Johnson, Holubec, & Roy, 1984; 
Sharan, 1980; Slavin, 1982), is required by an 
educational institution preparing students who 
must acquire the skills identified by the U.S. 
Department of Labor (1991). 

Another curricular practice that has long 
been associated with the education of the 
gifted (Kaplan, 1986; Maker, 1982; Reis & 
Renzulli, 1985; Renzulli, 1977; Van Tassel- 
Baska, 1989) and now is being advocated for all 
learners is that of integrated curricular studies 
culminating in student-produced, real-world 
projects. The middle school literature is full of 
examples of curricular approaches that inte- 
grate instruction around student inquiry into 
complex real world problems (Arnold, 1990, 
1991; Beane, 1993; Erb, 1991; Erb and Doda, 
1989; Lounsbury, 1992; Stevenson, 1991, 1992; 
Stevenson & Carr, 1993). The culmination of 
these units of inquiry occur as students, individ- 
ually or in cooperative groups, create their own 
solutions to academic problems. The use of in- 
terdisciplinary units to organize instruction for 
middle school students accomplishes so much 
that is appropriate for the students who in- 
habit middle school team areas (the concept of 
learning space that has supplanted the "class- 
rooms" of factory-model schools). Not only are 
all students exposed to the same basic or core 
curriculum, avoiding the problems endemic in 
the pull-out programs characteristic of bureau- 
cratic junior and senior high school, but within 
that basic core, students can take more control 
over their own learning as they become respon- 
sible for creating their own products and perfor- 
mances that demonstrate how they would ap- 
ply their new learning to novel situations. All 
learners, no matter upon what dimensions they 
differ, can be assisted on the interdisciplinary 
team to create unique demonstrations of learn- 
ing. 

The use of interdisciplinary curriculum that 
culminates in student-produced, real-world 
products lends itself perfectly to current at- 
tempts to move beyond standardized tests to au- 



thentic assessment of student performance. 
Tests, that have been used so extensively in fac- 
tory-model schools in this century, are artifi- 
cial activities that tend to disrupt student 
learning. This situation has become even more 
acute in recent years as schools have employed 
more and more tests in an effort to satisfy their 
critics. However, we have reached the situa- 
tion where some students spend more time in 
test preparation, test taking, and test review 
than they spend engaged in activities designed 
to promote their learning in the first place 
(Lounsbury & Clark, 1990). In some districts 
test scores have supplanted student perfor- 
mance as a new end of education (Erb, 1988). 
Middle school curriculum, on the other hand, is 
focused on student outcomes and is measured by 
assessing how well students perform and/or 
produce real products. Such approaches pro- 
mote student autonomy and encourage students 
to go beyond basic requirements to pursue topics 
to the extent that they desire. 

Friedman & Erb (1994) defend the proposi- 
tion that middle grade schools can avoid the 
problematic situations presented by bureau- 
cratic schools and promote individual talent 
development if certain principles are followed 
in designing and carrying out the curriculum. 
First, teachers throughout the program must re- 
spect students' learning cycles. Second, three 
basic student outcomes must govern instruction 
across the curriculum. Third, the program struc- 
ture (as discussed in the section "Middle 
Schools Represent a Break with the Past") 
must be varied enough to allow for multiple 
talents to be developed. 

Some sixty years ago Whitehead 
(1929/1963) suggested that learning does not oc- 
cur simply as a fimction of time. According to 
him, learning is a three-stage process that re- 
quires a tension between two opposing forces: 
freedom and discipline. Whitehead called the 
first stage of learning "romance." At this stage 
a learner becomes aware that there is some- 
thing to learn out there that might be worth 
knowing more about. After engaging in one or 
more romance activities, learners become dis- 
satisfied with their current lack of knowledge. 
They are then ready for the serious learning 
stage that Whitehead calls "precision." It is 
during this stage that learners acquire the in- 
formation, the skills, the concepts, the conven- 
tions, or the grcimmars associated with knowing 
the topic being studied. Learning can only be 
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completed when learners can demonstrate their 
newly acquired knowledge in new situations. 
This stage of the learning cycle Whitehead 
called "generalization." For until learners can 
use their knowledge in appropriate settings, 
they are not really masters of the topic or skill 
they have been studying. In discussing talent 
development, Renzulli (1988) and 
Csikszentmihalyi, Rathunde, and Whalen 
(1993) espouse the use of Whitehead's concept 
of the cycle of learning. 

Moving beyond the planning that takes 
place in individual classrooms or on interdisci- 
plinary teams, the total curricular structure of 
the middle school should provide for three 
types of student outcomes: basic skills and 
knowledge, exploration of new possibilities, 
and personal growth. These outcomes should be 
sought across the entire curriculum of a middle 
school which consists of at least four parts: a 
core, exploratory /electives, activities, and ad- 
visor base (see Figure 1). By compacting the cur- 
riculum unit by unit, middle school teachers can 
provide opportunities for those students who 
have mastered the basics, or who can master 
them with more than the average alacrity, to 
proceed rapidly to the generalization stage 
where they can devote much energy to the cre- 
ation of authentic outcomes and "real world" 
products without having to resort to the prac- 
tice of labeling students and tracking them into 
rigid groups. With flexible unit-by-unit plan- 
ning, one avenue is made available for address- 
ing the needs of youngsters who demonstrate 
talent in that content area. 

A complete middle school curriculum pro- 
vides many opportunities to meet the learning 
needs of diverse learners. There are ways in 
which talent can be developed without setting 
up a priori rigid instructional groups that are 
usually based on incomplete and inaccurate 
screening devices. Since all students are ex- 
posed to the same core curriculum, no gaps can 
creep into the backgrounds of students who 
have in the past been pulled out of core classes 
to engage in "gifted" activities. While en- 
gaged in generalization activities or in special 
clubs and mini-courses, students can be exposed 
to community resources and mentors who can 
provide specialized expertise that may be be- 
yond the scope of the local faculty. Except for a 
few true geniuses whose needs exceed the re- 
sources of the local middle school, the needs of 
a diverse set of talented youngsters can be ad- 
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dressed if educators will follow three guide- 
lines: plan for the complete learning cycle, pro- 
vide for three types of student outcomes across 
all components of the curriculum, and offer a 
varied menu of curricular options for students to 
choose from. Our energies will then be focused 
on developing human potential as opposed to 
dissipating our energy trying to figure out who 
is talented and who is not so we can sort chil- 
dren into rigid categories that all too often 
have the unfortunate consequence of limiting 
their potential. 

A Word of Caution and Hope for the 
Future 

Because middle schools do reflect a fundamen- 
tal — rather than an incidental — change, creat- 
ing fully functioning middle schools is a major 
task. Often those who adopt the superficial 
aspects of middle schools (e.g., the 6-8 grade 
level organization, or simply moving ninth 
graders to the high school leaving seventh and 
eighth grade behind in a "middle school") do 
not understand the implications of the use of 
the term "middle school." Therefore, there are 
a number of "middle schools" in existence that 
do not exemplify the middle school concept at 
all. They are, in fact, bureaucratic junior highs 
with a fashionable, new name. Of the schools 
whose administrators claim the middle school 
status, the most optimistic estimate is that 
only 57% of these so-called middle schools 
practice interdisciplinary teaming in any form 
(Valentine, 1992). Clearly, more than forty 
percent of those schools that are called middle 
schools do not fit even the most basic of 
organizational requirements to legitimately 
lay claim to the name middle school. The con- 
sumer must be wary. Just as the words "light," 
"low-fat," and "no sugar added" can be mis- 
leading on a nutrition label, the word "middle 
school" can be misleading on a school building. 
One must inquire within about how teachers are 
organized and the curriculum delivered before 
one can be sure that a middle school really ex- 
ists. 

A true middle school provides the organi- 
zational structure that can allow, for the first 
time in this century, the possibility that the 
curriculum can be personalized for the learning 
needs of diverse learners. No longer were 
schools to be dependent on using tests and other 
screening devices to sort students in advance of 




instruction into special classes created to ad- 
dress perceived student differences. The prob- 
lem-oriented interdisciplinary team can allow 
high ability, highly motivated, independent 
learners the opportunities to go beyond the ba- 
sic curriculum using flexible grouping practices 
without the necessity of creating a priori, rigid 
learning groups based on only one or two dimen- 
sions that are relevant to academic perfor- 
mance. It is now possible to address individual 
differences without dependence on the ques- 
tionable screening procedures that were re- 
quired in the large, bureaucratic junior and se- 
nior high schools (for elaboration on this issue 
see Erb, 1992). 

We have in the adhocratic middle school 
an organization with tremendous potential to 
provide personalized instruction for the benefit 
of learners that differ on so many dimensions 
relevant to learning. We have conceptualized 
an organizational structure that is superior to 
the bureaucratic structures that required spe- 
cialization ad infinitum in a vain attempt to 



meet individual needs of learners. However, 
middle school organizations will not function 
effectively without all the necessary expertise 
being brought to bear to plan and carry out in- 
structional programs for specific learners. 
Interdisciplinary teams need the perspectives 
and the skills often possessed by teachers of the 
gifted. Instead of laboring in formal special- 
ized classes that have been formed with the 
aid of traditional screening devices, teachers of 
the gifted need to join with their colleagues 
who have other types of skills to work together 
to design learning activities that will allow 
all students (not just the screened ones) to come 
closer to achieving their academic capabili- 
ties. It remains a great unfinished task for all 
educators whose responsibility is the education 
of young adolescents to understand the poten- 
tial in the middle school concept and work to 
perfect its implementation. The growth of our 
young people and the future of our society de- 
mand nothing less. 
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With the emergence of the middle school 
movement in the 1960's, the philosophy guid- 
ing the education of yoimg adolescent students 
changed dramatically (Eichhom, 1966; Popper, 
1967). Youngsters from ages 10-15 were recog- 
nized as needing something different than a 
"junior" form of high school or an extension of 
elementary school (Blair & Burton, 1951; 
Loomis, 1958). The transition from child to 
yoimg adult is a major turning point and brings 
with it adjustment needs unlike others previ- 
ously faced (Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, 1989). 

During this period of human development, 
the ranges of "normal" growth (physically, so- 
cially, emotionally, and cognitively) are wider 
than at any other time in the developmental 
process. The acknowledged purpose of the mid- 
dle school was to create an educational envi- 
ronment where young adolescent youngsters 
could explore their emerging adulthood while 
being supported and guided through the ups and 
downs they would inevitably experience 
(Alexander, Williams, Compton, Hines, & 
Prescott, 1968; Lounsbury & Vars, 1978; 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1985). 

The middle school movement has trans- 
formed the organizational patterns of our 
schools, and has had a major impact on the edu- 
cation of young adolescents. The effect of this 
transformation on the education of gifted stu- 
dents has been a source of debate within the ed- 
ucational community (Allan, 1991; Epstein & 
Mac Iver, 1990; George, 1988; Oakes, 1985; 
Rakow, 1989; Sicola, 1990, Tomlinson, 1992; 



Xenos-Whiston & Leroux, 1992). This 
manuscript reports the results of two related 
studies undertaken by the Gifted Education 
Policy Studies Program at the Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center to explore 
how the middle school movement has affected 
gifted students (Coleman & Gallagher, 1992; 
Coleman, Gallagher, & Howard, 1993). 

Education Of Gifted And Talented 
Middle Level Students 

There seems to be a strong congruence between 
the goals of the middle school movement and 
accepted goals for the education of gifted stu- 
dents (Coleman, Gallagher, & Howard, 1993). 
Ten goals outlined by Alexander and George 
(1981) for the middle school are shared whole- 
heartedly as common goals for gifted education 
(Figure 1). 

But in spite of this clear overlap of goals, 
little collaboration has existed between the 
two fields. In some instances, professionals in 
the two fields have even appeared to work at 
cross purposes (Sicola, 1990; Tomlinson, 1992). 
In order to explore this division between mid- 
dle school and gifted education, two studies 
were designed. The first study compared the 
attitudes of middle school and gifted educators 
about the appropriate education for gifted 
middle level students (Coleman & Gallagher, 
1992). The second study looked at current best 
practices in meeting the needs of gifted students 
within the middle school framework 
(Coleman, Gallagher, & Howard, 1993). 
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Attitudes of Professionals: Gifted 
Students in Middle Schools 

A survey was designed based upon statements of 
need that were gathered from experts in both 
middle school and gifted education. The pur- 
pose of the survey was to identify the attitudes 
of educators regarding the education of gifted 
middle grades learners. 

Middle School/Gifted Survey 

Six areas pertinent to gifted education were 
addressed in the survey: grouping practices, 
student identification issues, curriculum modifi- 
cations, teacher preparation, program evalua- 
tions, and the social and emotional needs of 
gifted youngsters. After teachers were asked to 
rate their level of agreement with 23 items, 
they were asked to rank the six areas in order 
of their top three concerns. A third section of 
the survey invited them to write additional 
comments. 

Sample for Survey. One hundred respon- 
dents were randomly selected from the mailing 
lists of each of four professional organiza- 
tions — the National Middle School 

Association, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, The Association 
for the Gifted, and the National Association 
for Gifted Children. The return rate from this 
sample of 400 surveyed was 84%. We saw this 
high return rate as an indication of intense in- 
terest in the topic under investigation. Thirty 
of the returned surveys could not be used because 



of multiple selections for single items or unclear 
selections. Thus the analysis was completed for 
77% of the recipients, with 142 respondents 
from the middle schools and 164 respondents 
from gifted education. 

Results for the Middle School Survey. The 
survey responses were analyzed using effect size 
(obtained by dividing the difference between 
groups by the standard deviation). This mea- 
sure gives an indication of the degree of differ- 
ence between groups. An effect size of .80 is con- 
sidered a major difference between groups 
(Cohen, 1988). As Figure 2 shows, there were 
some areas of major difference between these 
two groups of educators. Many of the differ- 
ences, however, were expressed as a difference 
in intensity of attitudes on a particular group of 
items, rather than as direct disagreement on 
the item itself. 

The only item clusters that truly polarized 
the two groups were those relating to ability 
grouping and the social and emotional difficul- 
ties experienced as a result of the label 
"gifted." Educators of gifted students strongly 
agree that gifted students benefit from being 
grouped together, for at least part of the day, 
while middle school respondents disagreed. 
This single area resulted in the largest effect 
size difference and seemed to mirror the de- 
bates within the educational field regarding 
the usefulness of grouping students for instruc- 
tional purposes (Kulik & Kulik, 1991; Oakes, 
1992; Slavin, 1990). The term "gifted," when 
applied to the student, was seen as having 



Figure 1. Shared Goals: Middle Schools and Gifted Education 

1. To meet varied affective needs of students. 

2. To allow each student to work at his/her own pace and level of learning. 

3. To use team teaching and team planning. 

4. To use exploratory curriculum in the classroom. 

5. To develop and use interdisciplinary curriculum. 

6. To use outcome based assessment or mastery learning. 

7. To emphasize thinking strategies and decision making within the curriculum. 

8. To allow teacher/ student relationships to be more intimate, and to provide students with 
families’ within school. 

9. To have teachers serve as facilitators of learning rather than disseminators of knowledge. 

1 0: To extend learning beyond the textbook. 

Taken from: Alexander, W. & George, P. (1981). The exemplary middle school. New York: 

Holt, Rinehart, & Winston. 
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Figure 2. Comparisons of Means for Gifted and Middle School Respondents on Survey 
Clusters 
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a more negative effect on students by the 
middle school respondents than it was by re- 
spondents from gifted education. 

Both groups were in general agreement on 
the other item clusters of the survey, although 
the intensity of their feelings differed. Points 
of agreement included statements that: "the 
regular curriculum does not challenge gifted 
students," "some aspects of the program for 
gifted students could benefit all students," 
"most middle school teachers need more prepa- 
ration on meeting the needs of gifted learners," 
"identification strategies for gifted students 
need to be improved," and that "little collabo- 
ration currently takes place between the two 
areas [regular middle school teachers and 
gifted education teachers]." 

One complaint frequently heard from the 
"untracking" movement (Oakes, 1985) is that 
the best teachers are assigned to teach gifted 
students. Yet results from that item cluster on 
the survey showed neither clear agreement nor 
disagreement, and the written comments indi- 
cated that respondents did not feel that this 
was an area of concern. Good (and bad) teach- 
ers, respondents said, could be found in all set- 
tings. Both groups felt that program evalua- 
tion for gifted education has been inadequate. 

Best Practices in Middle 
School/Gifted Education 

The second study looked at best practices of ed- 
ucators in blending the middle school and 
gifted programs to meet the needs of gifted, 
middle level learners (Coleman, Gallagher, & 
Howard, 1993). The purpose of this study was 
to identity ways that gifted students were be- 
ing served within middle schools and to exam- 
ine those factors important in meeting the needs 
of such students. Nominations of schools work- 
ing to meet the needs of gifted learners within 
the framework of "authentic" middle schools 
were solicited from leaders in the middle 
school community. Guidelines were given for 
potential nominees. These included that: 

1. Attention to the needs of gifted students be 
encompassed within the school's philoso- 
phy, goals, and objectives; 

2. Specific options for curriculum "pacing" 
that differentiated for gifted learners, in- 
cluding some forms of curriculum compact- 
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ing, continuous progress, acceleration, 
and/or enrichment, be available; 

3. The curriculum content offer differentiation 
for gifted students, including higher-order 
thinking, interest-centered learning, inter- 
disciplinary curriculum, seminars, mentors, 
and/or learning beyond the textbook; 

4. Staff development designed to better pre- 
pare teachers to meet the needs of gifted 
students be offered; and 

5. Some form of program evaluation, designed 
to show how successfully the needs of gifted 
students were being met, be completed. 

We received 24 nominations from across the 
country. Although we realized that we cer- 
tainly did not have a complete list, we felt we 
had an ample pool of candidates. With the as- 
sistance of experts from the middle school 
movement and gifted education, 5 of the 24 
schools were selected to participate in the 
study. The selected schools represented urban, 
suburban, and rural locations and used a Vciriety 
of plans for serving gifted students. 

Methods for Case Studies 

Each of the five schools was visited by a team 
of two or three program staff members for two 
days. Information about the school and its op- 
eration was collected through interviews with 
key people; focus group discussions with teach- 
ers, parents, and students; observations; and 
document reviews. After the visits, a profile 
was developed as a portrait of each school. 
These profiles were sent back to the adminis- 
trators at the school site for verification, and 
minor corrections were then made based on their 
feedback. An abbreviated form of the individ- 
ual profiles is included here; a full description 
is available from the authors. 

Middle School Site Visits 

Brewster Middle School. Brewster is the mid- 
dle school for Camp Lejeune Dependents' 
Schools, located on the Camp Lejeune Marine 
Base in Jacksonville, NC. The student body is 
quite diverse, reflecting the population on base, 
with 20% African American students. The edu- 
cational backgrounds of the families served by 
Brewster vary greatly, but all share an affilia- 
tion with the U.S. Marines or the U.S. Navy. 
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Brewster was built in the 1960s; it origi- 
nally served as a junior high school, prior to its 
1984 transition to a middle school. The school 
was organized by teams, four at the sixth 
grade, three at the seventh grade, and two at 
the eighth grade levels. These teams of ap- 
proximately 65 to 110 students function as the 
major defining structure for both the teachers 
and the students. Each team had a name (e.g.. 
Bears, Tigers), a mascot, and a clear identity 
that distinguished them from other teams. The 
teams formed the basis for weekly intramural 
competitions. The teachers use team planning 
time to discuss how to meet students’ affective 
needs, to plan interdisciplinary curriculum, to 
hold parent/ teacher conferences, and to handle 
routine school business. The students were also 
assigned to advisor/advisee groups within the 
team, where their individual needs could be 
addressed. 

The program for gifted students at Brewster 
was part of a school system commitment to the 
recognition and development of individual ex- 
cellence. This climate seemed to be supported 
by the philosophy of the Marine Corps and 
permeated the entire school system’s approach 
to education. The program for gifted students 
was embedded in the team structure of the 
school. One team at each grade level housed 
the students identified as gifted. Approxi- 
mately 1/3 of each of these teams was made up 
of gifted students, and the remaining 2/ 3 ranged 
in academic abilities and needs. 

Gifted students were grouped for language 
arts and math instruction. The focus in these 
classes was on the addition of complexity and 
depth to the core curriculum. The gifted math 
classes moved at a more rapid pace and oppor- 
tunities for individualization in math were 
available for extremely able students. All 
teams emphasized interdisciplinary planning 
and teaching, and this added complexity to the 
content. 

One aspect of the curriculum that was un- 
usual was the use of technology. Every gifted 
student in the school completed a ''project" 
with a cross-grade-level group at some point 
during the school year. These projects were re- 
lated to areas of student interest, but were often 
tied to an interdisciplinary unit under study. 

Although the teams were the essential 
building blocks of the school, Brewster was 
much more than the sum of these parts. The 
careful articulation of the curriculum, school 



goals, professional development, and shared 
decision-making created an environment that 
not only supported excellence, but required it. 
This, combined with the obvious enthusiasm for 
the teaching/ learning process meant that not 
only were expectations high, but that reaching 
those expectations was fun! 

Wilson Middle School, Wilson Middle 
School is located in downtown Tulsa in an older 
neighborhood. The school is a "partner" mag- 
net and so draws students from several areas. 
Several Tulsa schools are full magnets, with 
most of their students attending because of the 
magnet program. Wilson, however, accepts 
only 50 magnet students to participate in a for- 
eign language program. The student body 
(approximately 675) is somewhat diverse, 
with 6.5% American Indian, 4% Hispanic, 2% 
African American, and 2.5% Asian. The stu- 
dents also represent a wide economic span, rang- 
ing from affluence to poverty. 

The school building itself dated back to the 
1930s and was well maintained but also well 
used. There was no particular classroom for 
gifted students, so they met in the computer lab, 
the art room, or the library, depending on the 
time and the focus of the lesson. 

Many of the teachers we met at Wilson had 
participated in planning Wilson’s transition 
from a junior high to a middle school. The 
strongest marker of this change was the em- 
phasis on the affective needs of students. The 
presence of "impact" teachers, with special 
training in assisting students with social and 
emotional needs, coupled with the special 
evening and weekend counseling events, all 
come into being as part of the middle school 
transition. Two counselors participated in the 
overall program. Wilson teachers met fre- 
quently in grade-level teams to plan for student 
needs and to design curriculum. The use of com- 
munity resources through the mentorship pro- 
gram and the "adopt a school" program also 
played important roles in the school’s program. 

The program at Wilson for gifted students 
was developed by a single teacher. Although 
the program was similar in structure to a "pull- 
out" model, its particular focus was unique. In 
order to minimize the interruption to the stu- 
dents’ regular class schedules, the teacher de- 
signed a system that rotated the students’ 
gifted education period so that they would not 
miss the same academic class each week. The 
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schedule was done by computer on a daily basis. 
The homeroom teacher gave the gifted students 
their "pull-out" time and meeting room for that 
day. In addition to their formally scheduled 
time, the students could "drop-in" to work in- 
dependently any time they had completed 
their regular class work. 

The classroom teachers felt the GT (gifted 
and talented) experiences were very important 
for the students, and that the GT teacher was 
"invaluable" to them — and to the school — be- 
cause of her knowledge and experience. The 
school's philosophy was that no talent should 
be idle, and the facility worked to instill a 
"motivation for excellence" in all students. Of 
the 675 students at Wilson, 72 were formally 
identified as GT and an additional 20 or more 
were included for special services because of 
their demonstrated talent and/or performance. 

The core classes for all students were de- 
signed to meet individual needs whenever pos- 
sible and to encourage students to work at a 
challenging level and pace. As a language 
magnet school, the students were able to select 
from French, German, Spanish, and Japanese in- 
struction. The math program offered opportuni- 
ties for rapid advancement at an individual 
rate, and some students had progressed through 
Calculus by the eighth grade. The music and 
arts programs also supported talent develop- 
ment. The school had also developed an out- 
standing mentorship and volunteer program, 
and this contributed greatly to talent develop- 
ment. 

During the time that the students worked 
with the gifted education specialists, the focus 
was twofold: (a) individualized, computer-as- 
sisted learning plans, and (b) team academic 
competitions. One student, for example, whose 
talent and passion was music, had an individu- 
alized plan created to allow her to study music 
theory. She worked with the music instructor, 
the GT teacher, and with a special software 
package on music theory and analysis. Another 
aspect of the GT program was the involvement 
of students in academic competitions. The stu- 
dents selected the areas and the teams that 
they wished to pursue, and not all students par- 
ticipated in competitions. 

The program at Wilson Middle School was 
strong, and the emphasis on excellence perme- 
ated the whole school environment. The pro- 
gram had developed during a time of severe 
budget cutbacks, but was still able to pull in sub- 
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stantial support from the outside community 
with a mentorship program and an "adopt-a- 
school" business partner. The parents were also 
seen as active partners in the educational pro- 
cess, and many were regularly involved at the 
school. The teachers and the principal took a 
firm approach to student outcomes, and set high 
expectations for all of the students. The com- 
mitment to achieve provided a foundation for 
the GT program that was, in turn, assisted by 
the core curriculum teachers. 

Western Middle School. Western is located 
in a rural county of North Carolina. The stu- 
dent population reflects that of the community 
(approximately 15% African American); stu- 
dents at Western come from families with eco- 
nomic levels ranging from poverty to upper- 
middle class. The educational level of parents 
was somewhat higher than might be expected 
for a rural school, due to the presence of a small 
college in the community. At the time of our 
visit, approximately 15% of the 650 students at 
Western had been identified as academically 
gifted. 

The school was built in 1978 and was de- 
signed to be a middle school. The facilities 
were well maintained, and there seemed to be a 
great deal of pride placed on the school and 
what it represented. This feeling of pride per- 
meated the building with the pervading notion 
being, "of course we're great ... we're from 
Western!" 

Western was one of the first schools to 
make the transition to the middle school model 
in the 1970s. The building was designed to 
house grade-level "families" of students. The 
school was organized around grade-level teams 
for teacher planning and had homeroom intra- 
mural teams, which enhanced the students' 
sense of belonging. The advisor-advisee pro- 
gram was organized around small "Chat" 
classes. Each "Chat" class was made up of a 
group of 13 or 14 students who met daily with a 
faculty or staff member. Teachers had devel- 
oped a specific curriculum for these classes that 
focused on the development of self-esteem. The 
teachers were accustomed to developing inter- 
disciplinary curricula and to working with col- 
leagues on decisions ranging from school events 
to the hiring of new faculty. 

The gifted program at Western was not 
separated from the overall school program. 
The needs of gifted students were integrated 
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throughout the day in core subjects. The stu- 
dents were identified for advanced math, lan- 
guage arts, or both. Identified students were 
placed in the advanced language arts /social 
studies block and/or the advanced math class. 
The nature of this placement also meant that 
these students took their science classes to- 
gether, as well. Their "Chat" (advisee-advi- 
sor) classes and electives were taken in mixed- 
ability classes. The use of interdisciplinary 
units of study was primarily organized around 
events that took place at each grade level. The 
affective needs of students were considered a 
top priority, and several teachers indicated 
that this was part of their focus every day. 

The advisor-advisee program was fairly 
new, and was organized around "Chat" classes. 
Chat got mixed reviews from both the teachers 
and the students. The goals of Chat, however, 
seemed to have been reached more informally 
through the natural bonding of students and 
teachers. 

The AG program focused on placement of 
students into instructional classes for advanced 
language arts /social studies blocks and/or ad- 
vanced math classes. The language arts /social 
studies block also functioned as the homeroom 
and intramural teams. Within the language 
arts /social studies and the math classes, the 
teachers focused on accelerating the pace of the 
material presented, exploring the content in 
more depth, and on research skills such as 
gathering and refining information from a vari- 
ety of sources. 

Western became a middle school through 
careful planning and extensive staff develop- 
ment. The school maintained its commitment to 
gifted children as part of a commitment to all 
students. Most of the staff had been at Western 
a long time, and brought expertise and experi- 
ence to the school. A sense of enthusiasm per- 
meated Western. The students believed that 
they attended the best school, the principal be- 
lieved that he had the best staff, the teachers 
were committed to making it work, and it does. 

Burbank Middle School. Burbank is located 
in downtown Detroit in a neighborhood that 
could be described as "working class." The stu- 
dent body of 750 is representative of the com- 
munity demographics, with strong cultural di- 
versity. Caucasian students are in the minor- 
ity, with over 75% of the student body coming 
from Hispanic, African American, and Asian 



families. The school was originally built as an 
elementary school in the 1930s and was under- 
going major renovations at the time of our visit. 

In spite of the major construction going on in 
parts of the school, the building was clean and 
orderly. The students seemed to know what 
was expected of them and to move through the 
halls in a purposeful, cheerful manner. The 
overall impression of the physical plant was 
that, although the "basic" amenities associ- 
ated with a middle school were under construc- 
tion, the teachers and students were not "mark- 
ing time" waiting for learning to take place. 

Burbank was in the process of moving to- 
ward a middle school model at the time of our 
visit. Teachers had participated in staff de- 
velopment on the middle school philosophy 
and were beginning to engage in tecim planning. 
The faculty responsible for the gifted progrcim 
were acting as leaders in the transition to the 
middle school and several were team leaders 
for their grade groups. Burbank's focus on high 
expectations for students and careful attention 
to supporting students emotionally were indica- 
tors of the middle school transition. The sixth 
grade team had several strategies to ensure a 
successful transition for incoming students and 
safeguards were in place for students experienc- 
ing difficulty adjusting to the new environment. 

The A+ progrcim was developed by a team 
of teachers from Burbank who were interested 
in creating an academic program to challenge 
their brightest students. This tecim was led by 
the principal, who received guidance from the 
district coordinator of gifted education. This 
initial team also provided the instruction to 
the A+ students and acted as a catalyst to help 
other staff members create challenging aca- 
demic environments. 

Students were identified for the A+ pro- 
gram at the end of the sixth grade. Although 
sixth graders were not identified for the gifted 
program, they were placed in instructional- 
level classes through a careful evaluation of 
cognitive, social, and emotional profiles. The 
instructional grouping and intense teaching 
seemed to be paying off in student achievement. 
The entering sixth-grade class was placed into 
two low, two middle, and two high-level 
groups (one of which was the A+ class). This 
steady increase in achievement was attributed 
to the school goal of meeting the child where 
she/he was academically and carrying 
her/him forward from that point. 
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At the end of the sixth grade, nominations 
were taken from sixth grade teachers, parents, 
the principal, peers, and from students them- 
selves. A screening of all student files to iden- 
tify students with a grade point average of 3.0 
or higher was also done, to ensure that no stu- 
dents were missed. A placement committee 
(composed of the A+ teachers and the princi- 
pal) reviewed each student’s grades, citizen- 
ship score, attendance record, achievement 
scores, a teacher questionnaire, and a parent 
questionnaire, in order to identify the "top" 35 
students for the A+ class. A waiting list of al- 
ternate students was also selected. The teach- 
ers indicated that this process was difficult, 
but they felt it was fair. Students perceived 
the program as worth working for — in part be- 
cause of the strict requirements for inclusion. 

The program was largely self-contained, 
with students in A+ for their language arts 
block and their math classes. Foreign language 
and social studies classes combined A+ students 
with high-achieving students not formally 
identified. A+ students could select electives, 
including band, woodshop, and chorus, and 
these elective classes were not leveled by abil- 
ity. In addition to the electives, A+ students 
had physical education and health classes 
within the regular education program. 

In A+ classes, the pace of learning was 
faster, the level of abstraction was increased, 
and the content was more directed by student 
choice. The language arts block focused on lit- 
erature and writing through the use of units 
built around themes. Basal texts were not used. 
The math curriculum was fast paced and inter- 
active. Enrichment activities were presented, 
and the students were involved with academic 
competitions. Calculators were used for some 
math activities. Coriiputers were not available 
to either teachers or students (the school had 
only five computers). A+ science classes used 
the Detroit Area Pre-College Engineering 
Program (DAPCEP) curriculum, which engaged 
students in hands-on problem solving and exper- 
imentation. 

Burbank middle school had developed a 
program to provide challenges to top students. 
The commitment of the principal and faculty 
assured that the students received appropriate 
educational experiences, despite severely re- 
stricted physical and material Resources. The 
students felt confident they could meet the 
high academic expectations of the faculty with 



the strong support of the faculty. Although 
there has been limited parental involvement in 
the school, the parents we spoke with ex- 
pressed pride in the children’s abilities and 
strongly valued education. The A+ program 
also had a ripple effect on other aspects of the 
school and seemed to be raising the expecta- 
tions of all students. 

Meads Mill Middle School, Meads Mill is 
located in Northville, Michigan — an affluent 
suburb of Detroit. The demographics of the 
school reflected the community, with less than 
2% of the students coming from culturally di- 
verse families. The majority of the parents 
had college educations, and their socioeconomic 
status ranged from upper-middle to upper-class. 
The mean IQ for the student population was 
118 — indicating that, in general, these students 
fell within the upper ranges of ability. 

The school was built as a model middle 
school during the early 1970s and was origi- 
nally designed with "pods" where the class- 
rooms were not separated by walls. Over the 
years, the classroom areas were closed in to al- 
low for additional noise control and class struc- 
ture. The building housed a large library 
(equipped with microfiche and computer data 
bases for references), three computer labs (one 
for computer classes and two that were used on a 
sign-up basis), science labs for each grade level 
(with live animal centers, greenhouses, and 
equipment for experiments), and a music room 
with the latest technology in sound systems. 

The faculty was organized around teams for 
planning. They focused on both student adjust- 
ment needs and the development of interdisci- 
plinary curriculum. A strong intramural pro- 
gram backed up the competitive athletic teams 
to allow more students to participate. The focus 
on student adjustment and social/ emotional de- 
velopment was addressed primarily through 
the regular class activities. Many of the Meads 
Mill sixth grade gifted students had been iden- 
tified in the third grade for the first self-con- 
tained magnet classes. 

The gifted program at the middle school 
level used a combination of concept classes in 
math, advanced language arts, cluster grouping 
of gifted students within other classes, and 
academic enrichment classes. The gifted stu- 
dents were placed on the same team with 
teachers who had volunteered to take addi- 
tional staff development on curriculum differ- 
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entiation. The program was integrated into the 
school curriculum and the academic enrichment 
classes were part of the total school program. 
All students had one period per day devoted to 
enrichment. Students selected classes every 
nine weeks from a variety of topics. Gifted stu- 
dents had the option of either taking a "regu- 
lar" enrichment class or signing up for their spe- 
cial enrichment classes each nine-week period. 

The teachers used Bloom's Taxonomy as a 
structure for making the curriculum more com- 
plex. The Taxonomy was also taught to the 
students to encourage them to ask higher-level 
questions. Students in the math and language 
arts classes reported that they did more pro- 
jects, writing, and seminars, and that they 
spent more time on topics that interested them. 
Teachers indicated that time was not as much 
of an issue in these classes, because the students 
could master material more quickly. 

Overall, several strategies were in place to 
individualize the curriculum for all students, 
which meant that students were allowed to 
move through the curriculum at a rate appro- 
priate to their needs and to study topics that 
interested them. 

Meads Mill school had developed a pro- 
gram for the gifted that was well-integrated 
into the overall school agenda. The students 
were placed on the same team with teachers 
who had additional staff development to learn 
strategies for differentiating the curriculum. 
The combination of concept math classes, ad- 
vanced language arts, academic enrichment, 
and strategies for individualization within the 
science and social studies classes provided a 
wonderfully balanced school experience. The 
use of the extensive resources available further 
enhanced the opportunities of the students, 
gifted and otherwise. 

Cross-site Analysis for Site Visits 

A cross-site analysis was done on factors identi- 
fied as potentially important for successfully 
meeting the needs of gifted middle school stu- 
dents. The factors used were: leadership, com- 
mitment to gifted students, staff development, 
autonomy, availability of resources, attitudes 
within the school, curriculum differentiation, 
affective program, teaming, written plans, and 
evaluation strategies. Figure 3 shows the rat- 
ings of each factor for each school. The ratings 
were based on the observations, focus group dis- 



cussions, interviews, and documents from each 
school system. The final judgments were 
reached in consensus discussions of three Gifted 
Education Policy Studies Program staff mem- 
bers. Factors were rated as "critical," "impor- 
tant," "moderately important," or "insignifi- 
cant" based on the influence they had on the 
success of the program at each site. 

Several factors were rated as critical or 
very important to successfully serving gifted 
students at all five middle schools. These fac- 
tors were: leadership on gifted education from 
the school site administration; autonomy of 
both the school's administration and the 
teaching staff; the availability of a "resident 
expert" who was knowledgeable about gifted 
students and was well respected by her/his col- 
leagues; and attitudes of enthusiasm, trust, and 
commitment to the school. 

The teachers at each site used a variety of 
curriculum differentiation strategies to meet 
the needs of gifted students, with enrichment 
and grouping by ability/performance in use at 
all five schools. The varying use of the other 
factors showed that, after a few critical factors 
are in place, a wide range of alternatives can be 
followed. Figure 4 describes the various service 
delivery plans for gifted education within the 
five schools. 

Each school demonstrated the ability of 
middle schools to meet the needs of gifted 
learners, and the cross-site analysis shows that 
there were several ways this was accom- 
plished. In every case, however, the educa- 
tional needs of gifted students was not ad- 
dressed merely as an afterthought. Rather, 
when school personnel planned for the educa- 
tion of all their students, they intentionally 
differentiated the school program for their 
most capable learners. One belief shared by 
personnel in all of the schools we visited was 
that services offered for gifted students should 
also be provided to others who could benefit 
from such differentiation. 

Discussion 

The results of the two studies indicate that it 
was more than just "possible" for educators from 
middle schools and gifted education to work to- 
gether profitably — in some schools it is a cur- 
rent reality. We see many areas of shared con- 
cern for both groups. Although little collabora- 
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Figure 3. Key Factors Influencing the Success of Middle School Programs for 
Gifted Students’*^ 
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Figure 4. Organization of Service Delivery Systems for Gifted Students 

"Pull out" Variations 

• In one school, students were 'pulled out' from their classes on a rotating basis to work with their 
gifted and talented (GT) teacher. The pull out schedule was organized, with the assistance of a 
computer, to ensure that students did not miss the same class each week. 

• In one school, an enrichment class was scheduled within the overall school day for all students. 
Gifted students could elect to take either general enrichment units or the gifted enrichment activi- 
ties offered each nine week period. 

Separate Classes 

• In all five schools, language arts and math were taught in classes grouped by ability and/or per- 
formance. 

• Two of the schools used blocks for language arts and social studies; thus, social studies was also 
taught in classes that were ability grouped. 

• Two schools taught all academic subjects for the students identified as gifted in separate classes. In 
one of the schools, this was done by intent; in the other it was a result of scheduling needs. 

Cluster Grouping 

• Three schools placed all the students identified as gifted on the same team and teachers of this 
team were required to have additional expertise in meeting the needs of these students. 

• In the other two schools, the team was primarily designed for teacher planning and gifted students 
were clustered across teams — coming together for activities related to the gifted program. 



tion between middle school supporters and edu- 
cators of gifted students has taken place to 
date, areas of perceived need include: curricu- 
lum changes to offer more challenge for highly 
able learners; teacher preparation for educat- 
ing gifted students; extending some of the ser- 
vices currently reserved for gifted students to 
all students (when appropriate); and rethink- 
ing identification practices for gifted students 
to better select students based on educational 
needs. The issue of instructional grouping by 
ability/performance will require further dis- 
cussion to reach a resolution, and this issue must 
be resolved to ensure that educational practices 
do not deny any student an excellent education 
at an appropriate level and pace. A recent res- 
olution passed by the membership of the 
National Middle School Association at the 
Portland Conference on the needs of gifted stu- 
dents, and the position paper on middle schools 
from the National Association for Gifted 
Children, are indications of a growing sense of 
collaboration between the fields: 



National Middle School Association 
Resolution (Resolution 93-5) 

Whereas, the development of gifted students is 
accelerated in one or more areas in comparison 
to their peers, and Whereas, research identi- 
fies that these students want to be with their 
age peers and not feel alone in the learning pro- 
cess, and Whereas, self concept and self-esteem 
are directly related to all areas of school suc- 
cess. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the National 
Middle School Association provide information 
about these issues and other professional de- 
velopment experiences to help middle level ed- 
ucators respond more effectively to the needs of 
these unique students. 

NAGC Policy Statement for Middle 
Schools 

The National Association for Gifted Children 
(NAGC) applauds and supports the fundamen- 
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tal Principles of the middle school movement. 
We endorse, in particular: 

The emphasis on individual student needs; 

The teaching of thinking strategies and deci- 
sion making; 

The teacher as facilitator, rather than 
knowledge giver, 

The use of interdisciplinary curricula; 

The encouragement of each student working at 
his own pace; 

The students belong to a 'family" or home 
group; 

The extension of learning beyond the text- 
books. 

In addition, the NAGC believes that the flexi- 
ble use of grouping for student instruction and 
accelerated programs in content fields to match 
students' advanced abilities and knowledge can 
meet the needs of gifted students while main- 
taining the important social goals of the mid- 
dle school movement. 

The results of the current studies have revealed 
both the gap in attitudes between the two pro- 
fessional groups and some examples of fruitful 
collaboration. These collaborations give 
promise for more effective interaction between 
educators of gifted students and educators in- 
volved in the middle school reform movement. 
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Gifted Learners and the Middle School: 

Problem or Promise? 

Carol Ann Tomlinson 



Historically, tension has existed between 
gifted education and middle school education 
(Tomlinson, 1992), leaving some advocates of 
each educational practice suspicious of the 
other, and leaving middle school students who 
are advanced in one or more dimensions of 
learning in a sort of educational no-man's-land. 
While some legitimate areas of disagreement 
are likely to persist, there are enough areas of 
shared belief to bridge the practice between 
gifted education and middle school education. 
This digest provides an overview of (1) some 
areas of agreement between the fields, (2) some 
areas of tension, and (3) some promising direc- 
tions that could engage educators in mutual 
planning of appropriate services for all middle 
school students, including those we sometimes 
call "gifted." 

Shared Beliefs of Gifted 
Education and Middle School 
Education 

There are at least three areas of common con- 
cern shared by gifted education and middle 
school education. 

First, when it comes to articulated beliefs 
about what constitutes appropriate instruction 
for early adolescents, both groups are propo- 
nents of instruction that: (1) is theme based, (2) 
is interdisciplinary, (3) fosters student self-di- 
rectibn and independence, (4) promotes self-un- 
derstanding, (5) incorporates basic skills, (6) is 
relevant to the learner and thus based on study 
of significant problems, (7) is student-centered, 
(8) promotes student discovery, (9) values group 
interaction, (10) is built upon student interest, 
(11) encourages critical and creative explo- 
ration of ideas, and (12) promotes student self- 
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evaluation (e.g., Currier, 1986; Kaplan, 1979; 
Maker & Nielson, 1995; Stevenson, 1992). 

Second, few educators of the gifted would 
argue with the core tenets set forth in Turning 
Points (Carnegie Task Force on the Education of 
Young Adolescents, 1989) that middle school 
programs should: (1) create small communities 
of learning within larger school settings, (2) 
teach a solid academic core, (3) ensure success 
for all students, (4) enable educators closest to 
students to make important decisions about 
teaching and learning, (5) staff middle schools 
with teachers trained to work effectively with 
early adolescents, (6) promote health and fit- 
ness, (7) involve families in the education of 
learners, and (8) connect schools with communi- 
ties. 

Third, both groups of educators share a 
deep concern for the cognitive and affective 
welfare of early adolescent learners. Both 
groups also understand that there is great vari- 
ability in the academic, social, emotional, and 
physical development of the early adolescent 
group. Both also subscribe to the reality that 
early adolescents are subject to change, includ- 
ing spurts in physical growth, new interests, 
and intellectual awareness. And both believe 
that all middle school students should take 
part in challenging learning experiences. 

Gifted Education and Middle 
School Education: Problems and 
Promise 

The following issues have concerned educators 
in gifted education and middle level education. 
But emerging dialogue offers promise and some 
evident next steps for moving ahead into a more 
collaborative future (Clews, 1995). 
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Excellence vs. Equity 

Problem: 

Gifted education exists to foster development of 
high-end excellence. It therefore stresses prac- 
tices that are most likely to promote 
"expertise" in learners with advanced perfor- 
mance and/or potential. Middle school educa- 
tion, on the other hand, views education 
through an equity lens, where all students have 
an equal opportunity to succeed. In a country 
that has struggled with the competing values 
of equity and excellence throughout its history 
(Gardner, 1961), it is not surprising that both 
groups continue to struggle with mechanisms for 
balancing the belief that all people should 
have equal opportunity with the belief that 
each individual should be assisted in develop- 
ing his or her maximum capacity. The tension 
is heightened in the face of scarce resources for 
education. 

Promising Directions: 

• Understand the advantages of emphasizing 
both equity and excellence. 

• Plan for both personal excellence and equity 
of access to advancement for all learners 
who are at risk, including those who are 
gifted. 

• Emphasize raising the floors and eliminat- 
ing the ceilings of educational performance. 

• Emphasize both personal excellence and 
"apex" or "high-end" excellence. 

Emphasis on Heterogeneity 

Problem: 

Because middle school educators emphasize 
the negative impact of homogeneous grouping 
on at-risk learners, heterogeneity has become a 
hallmark descriptor of "good" middle schools 
(Carnegie Task Force on the Education of Young 
Adolescents, 1989). But educators of the gifted 
value the benefits of ability grouping for ad- 
vanced learners. The availability of some 
forms of homogeneous grouping for these learn- 
ers has been strongly advocated by proponents 
of gifted education (Allan, 1991). Educators of 
the gifted are also concerned about a lack of 
emphasis on differentiated instruction for aca- 
demic diversity in heterogeneous classrooms in 
the literature of middle school, and reject a 
one-size-fits-all approach to educating stu- 



dents as varied as those who inhabit middle 
schools. 

Promising Directions: 

• Abandon practices that permit or encourage 
one-size-fits-all instruction. 

• Replace exclusive services with more inclu- 
sive ones. 

• Emphasize appropriately differentiated 
instruction in heterogeneous classrooms. 

• Use heterogeneous teams, but group and re- 
group within a team and across teams for 
instructional purposes. 

• Offer a variety of classes that allow for 
student choice. 

• Emphasize use of gifted /talented resource 
specialists as part of interdisciplinary 
teams. 

Use of Labels 

Problem: 

Middle school advocates often reject labeling 
students as "learning disabled" or "gifted" 
(George, 1993). Such labeling, they believe, 
favors some students and stigmatizes others. 
Advocates of gifted education believe that 
identifying high potential and performance is 
necessary if awareness of and planning for tal- 
ent development is to occur (Coleman & Gal- 
lagher, 1995). 

Promising Directions: 

• Develop ways to identify and address stu- 
dents' needs without overt labeling. 

• Work to balance emphasis on student dif- 
ferences and student similarities. 

• Use the term "gifted" as part of a phrase 
that describes students as gifted in mathe- 
matics, science, writing, visual arts, music, 
etc. 

Ambiguity About Appropriate Middle 
School Curricula 

Problem: 

For much of its 30-year history, middle school 
education has attended more to issues such as 
student affect, scheduling, detracking, teciming, 
and school climate than to what constitutes ef- 
fective and appropriate curricula in middle 
school classes (Beane, 1990). Educators of the 
gifted, who place strong value on challenging 
opportunities for advanced learners in their 
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area(s) of strength, have been concerned about 
middle level education, including a basic skills 
approach to instruction. On the other hand, 
middle school educators argue that what has 
been called "gifted education" (e.g., enrich- 
ment, high level thinking, problem-solving) is 
good education for all learners, and should not 
be reserved for any single group of middle 
school students. They believe that energies of 
educators should be focused on establishing 
that sort of "good education" in heterogeneous 
classrooms and that the proliferation of such 
classrooms would serve all middle school stu- 
dents well. 

Promising Directions: 

• Disavow theories that present middle 
school students as incapable of high level 
thought and complex learning. 

• Abandon practices that couch middle 
school as a place for drill and skill. 

• Collaborate in establishing complex, prob- 
lem-based, student-centered curricula, dif- 
ferentiated for student readiness, interest, 
and learning style. 

• Articulate differences between "good edu- 
cation" and "good gifted education." 

• Ensure that services restricted to gifted stu- 
dents are taught at a pace, level of com- 
plexity, and level of abstractness that is 
consistent with their abilities and instruc- 
tional needs. 

Use of Cooperative Learning as an 
Instructional Strategy 

Problem: 

Middle school educators promote cooperative 
learning as a prime means of establishing effec- 
tive heterogeneous communities of learning 
(Slavin, 1980; Toepfer, 1992). Educators of the 
gifted find that overuse of some cooperative 
learning strategies, particularly those focused 
on learning of basic information and skills, re- 
sults in a lack of challenge for advanced learn- 
ers, inordinate use of these learners as "junior 
teachers," and inappropriate pressure for these 
learners to solve instructional problems 
(Robinson, 1990). 

Promising Directions: 

• Acknowledge the appropriateness of col- 
laborative learning for early adolescents. 
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® Emphasize problem-based cooperative 
strategies rather than skill-focused coop- 
erative strategies. 

® Move away from cooperative learning as a 
"savior" strategy. 

® Teach and balance cooperation, indepen- 
dence, and healthy competition. 

® Use various grouping patterns in coopera- 
tive groups, based on instructional purpose. 

Affective Needs of Early Adolescents 

Problem: 

Middle school educators stress development of 
school environments in which early adolescents 
can belong to a nurturing group and have consis- 
tent access to adults who know and care about 
them (George & Shewey, 1994). Most educators 
of the gifted have concerns that affective expe- 
riences of advanced learners, which sometimes 
take on "a different spin," are overlooked in 
middle schools where advanced learning is 
deemphasized and where few teachers are 
trained to understand advanced learners. For 
example, peer pressure to conform may be expe- 
rienced in a somewhat different context by 
many academically talented females and mi- 
nority students than by other agemates (Ford, 
1994; Kerr, 1985). 

Promising Directions: 

• Recognize that early adolescents share 
common affective needs, but experience 
them in differing ways. 

• Plan for both achievement and belonging 
for advanced learners, with special em- 
phasis on females and culturally diverse 
learners. 

General Tension 

Problem: 

The result of strongly held and often divergent 
views about educating early adolescents has 
led to some tension between the two groups of 
educators. Leaders of each group have not al- 
ways attempted to build bridges. Publications, 
conferences, team meetings, and informal dia- 
logues among educators have only recently be- 
gim to break ground in listening and attempting 
to find solutions. 
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Promising Directions: 

• Acknowledge strengths and contributions of 
both practices. 



Use constructive language when discussing 
the issues. 

Communicate, cooperate, and collaborate at 
every level of educational practice. 
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Differentiating Instruction for 
Advanced Learners in the Mixed- 
Ability Middle School Classroom 

Carol Ann Tomlinson 



A particular challenge for middle school 
teachers is being able to differentiate or adapt 
instruction to respond to the diverse student 
needs found in inclusive, mixed-ability class- 
rooms. This digest provides an overview of 
some key principles for differentiating instruc- 
tion, with an emphasis on the learning needs of 
academically advanced learners. 

Why Differentiate Instruction? 

A single seventh grade heterogeneous language 
arts class is likely to include students who can 
read and comprehend as well as most college 
learners; students who can barely decode words, 
comprehend meaning, or apply basic informa- 
tion; and students who fall somewhere between 
these extremes. There are students whose pri- 
mary interests lie in science, sports, music, or a 
dozen other fields. There are students who 
learn best by working alone and those who are 
most successful working in groups. Further, the 
learning profiles of young adolescents often 
change rapidly as they develop. There simply 
is no single learning template for the general 
middle school class. If middle school students 
differ in readiness, interest, and learning pro- 
files, and if a good middle school attempts to 
meet each student where he or she is and foster 
continual growth, a one-size-fits-all model of 
instruction makes little sense. Rather, differ- 
entiated instruction seems a better solution for 
meeting the academic diversity that typifies 
the middle school years. 

What Differentiation is — 
and Is Not 

A differentiated classroom offers a variety of 
learning options designed to tap into different 



readiness levels, interests, and learning pro- 
files. In a differentiated class, the teacher uses 
(1) a variety of ways for students to explore cur- 
riculum content, (2) a variety of sense-making 
activities or processes through which students 
can come to understand and "own" information 
and ideas, and (3) a variety of options through 
which students can demonstrate or exhibit 
what they have learned. 

A class is not differentiated when assign- 
ments are the same for all learners and the ad- 
justments consist of varying the level of diffi- 
culty of questions for certain students, grading 
some students harder than others, or letting 
students who finish early play games for en- 
richment. It is not appropriate to have more 
advanced learners do extra math problems, ex- 
tra book reports, or after completing their 
"regular" work be given extension assignments. 
Asking students to do more of what they al- 
ready know is hollow. Asking them to do "the 
regular work, plus" inevitably seems punitive 
to them (Tomlinson, 1995a). 

Characteristics of a 
Differentiated Class 

Four characteristics shape teaching and learn- 
ing in an effective differentiated classroom 
(Tomlinson, 1995a): 

1. Instruction is concept focused and principle 
driven. All students have the opportunity to 
explore and apply the key concepts of the sub- 
ject being studied. All students come to under- 
stand the key principles on which the study is 
based. Such instruction enables struggling 
learners to grasp and use powerful ideas and, at 
the same time, encourages advanced learners to 
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expand their understanding and application of 
the key concepts and principles. Such instruc- 
tion stresses understanding or sense-making 
rather than retention and regurgitation of frag- 
mented bits of information. Concept-based and 
principle-driven instruction invites teachers to 
provide varied learning options. A "coverage- 
based" curriculum may cause a teacher to feel 
compelled to see that all students do the same 
work. In the former, all students have the op- 
portunity to explore meaningful ideas through 
a variety of avenues and approaches. 

2. On-going assessment of student readiness and 
growth are built into the curriculum. Teachers 
do not assume that all students need a given 
task or segment of study, but continuously assess 
student readiness and interest, providing sup- 
port when students need additional instruction 
and guidance, and extending student explo- 
ration when indications are that a student or 
group of students is ready to move ahead. 

3. Flexible grouping is consistently used. In a 
differentiated class, students work in many 
patterns. Sometimes they work alone, some- 
times in pairs, sometimes in groups. Sometimes 
tasks are readiness-based, sometimes interest- 
based, sometimes constructed to match learning 
style, and sometimes a combination of readi- 
ness, interest, and learning style. In a differen- 
tiated classroom, whole-group instruction may 
also be used for introducing new ideas, when 
planning, and for sharing learning outcomes. 

4. Students are active explorers. Teachers guide 
the exploration. Because varied activities of- 
ten occur simultaneously in a differentiated 
classroom, the teacher works more as a guide or 
facilitator of learning than as a dispenser of in- 
formation. As in a large family, students must 
learn to be responsible for their own work. Not 
only does such student-centeredness give stu- 
dents more ownership of their learning, but it 
also facilitates the important adolescent learn- 
ing goal of growing independence in thought, 
planning, and evaluation. Implicit in such in- 
struction is (1) goal-setting shared by teacher 
and student based on student readiness, interest, 
and learning profile, and (2) assessment predi- 
cated on student growth and goal attainment. 



How to Think About 
Differentiating Instruction 

There are many ways to shake up the classroom 
to create a better fit for more learners — includ- 
ing those who are advanced. In general, inter- 
est-based adjustments allow students to have a 
voice in deciding whether they will apply key 
principles being studied to math-oriented, lit- 
erature-based, hobby-related, science-oriented, 
or history-associated areas. For example, in 
studying the American Revolution, one student 
might opt to write a short story about the life 
of a teenager during the Revolutionary period. 
Another might elect to apply key ideas about 
the American Revolution to an investigation of 
heroes then and now. Yet another might prefer 
to study ways in which the Revolution affected 
the development of science. 

Adjustments based on learning profile en- 
courage students to understand their own learn- 
ing preferences. For example, some students 
need a longer period to reflect on ideas before 
beginning to apply them, while others prefer 
quick action. Some students need to talk with 
others as they learn, while others need a quiet 
work space. Some students learn best as they 
tell stories about ideas being explored, others 
as they create mind maps, and still others as 
they construct three-dimensional representa- 
tions. Some students may learn best through a 
practical application of ideas, others through 
a more analytical approach. 

Readiness-based adjustments can be created 
by teachers offering students a range of learning 
tasks developed along one or more of the fol- 
lowing continual 

1. Concrete to abstract. Learners advanced in 
a subject often benefit from tasks that involve 
more abstract materials, representations, ideas, 
or applications than less advanced peers. 

2. Simple to complex. Learners advanced in a 
subject often benefit from tasks that are more 
complex in resources, research, issues, problems, 
skills, or goals than less advanced peers. 

3. Basic to transformational. Learners ad- 
vanced in a subject often benefit from tasks that 
require greater transformation or manipulation 
of information, ideas, materials, or applica- 
tions than less advanced peers. 
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4. Fewer facets to multi-facets. Learners ‘ad- 
vanced in a subject often benefit from tasks that 
have more facets or parts in their directions, 
connections within or across subjects, or planning 
and execution than less advanced peers. 

5. Smaller leaps to greater leaps. Learners 
advanced in a subject often benefit from tasks 
that require greater mental leaps in insight, 
application, or transfer than less advanced 
peers. 

6. More structured to more open. Learners ad- 
vanced in a subject often benefit from tasks that 
are more open in regard to solutions, decisions, 
and approaches than less advanced peers. 

7. Less independence to greater independence. 
Learners advanced in a subject often benefit 
from greater independence in planning, design- 
ing, and self-monitoring than less advanced 
peers. 

8. Quicker to slower. Learners advanced in a 
subject will sometimes benefit from rapid 
movement through prescribed materials and 
tasks. At other times, they may require a 
greater amount of time with a given study than 
less advanced peers so that they may explore 
the topic in greater depth and/or breadth. 

Strategies for Managing a 
Differentiated Classroom 

Among instructional strategies that can help 
teachers manage differentiation and help stu- 
dents find a good learning "fit" are the follow- 
ing: 

• use of multiple texts and supplementary 
materials; 

• use of computer programs; 

• interest centers; 

• learning contracts; 

• compacting; 

• tiered sense-making activities and tiered 
products; 

• tasks and products designed with a multi- 
ple intelligence orientation; 

• independent learning contracts; 

• complex instruction; 

• group investigation; 

• product criteria negotiated jointly by stu- 
dent and teacher; 

• graduated task- and product-rubrics. 



Final Thoughts 

Teachers moving toward differentiated instruc- 
tion in an inclusive, integrated middle school 
classroom find greater success if they (1) have a 
clear rationale for differentiation, (2) prepare 
students and parents for a differentiated class- 
room, (3) attend to issues of classroom structure 
and management as they move toward more 
student-centered learning, (4) move toward dif- 
ferentiation at a pace comfortable to both 
teacher and learners, and (5) plan with team 
members and other colleagues interested in dif- 
ferentiation (Tomlinson, 1995b). 
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Instructional and Management Strategies 
for Differentiated, Mixed-Ability Classrooms 

Carol Ann Tomlinson 



Strategies 


Description of Strategy 


Rationale for Use 


Guidelines for Use 


Compacting 


A 3-step process that (1) assesses what a 
student knows about material to be studied 
and what the student still needs to master, 
(2) plans for learning what is not known 
ana excuses student Trom what is known, 
and (3) plans for freed-up time to be spent 
in enricned or accelerated study. 


Recognizes large reservoir of knowledge 
in some learners 

Satisfies hunger to learn more about more 
topics than school often allows 
hncourages independence 
Eliminates boredom and lethargy 
resulting from unnecessary drill and 
practice 


Explain the process and its benefits to 
students and parents 
Preassess learner’s knowledge and 
document findings 

Allow student much choice in use of time 
"bought' through previous mastery 
Use written plans and timelines for 
accelerated or enrichment study 
Can use group compacting for several 
students 


Independent 

Projects 


Process through which student and teacher 
identify problems or topics of interest to the 
student. Both student and teacher plan a 
method of investigating the problem or topic 
and identifying the type of product the 
student will develop, mis product should 
address the problem and demonstrate the 
student’s ability to apply skills and 
knowledge to the proolem or topic. 


Builds on student interest 
Satisfies curiosity 

Teachers planning and research skills at 
advanced levels 

Encourages independence 
Allows work with complex and abstract 
ideas 

Allows long-term and in-depth work on 
topics of interest 
Taps into high motivation 


Build on student interest 
Allow the student maximum freedom to 
plan, based on student readiness for freedom 
Teacher provides guidance and saucture 
to supplement student capacity to plan and 
to ensure high standards of production 
Use preset timelines to zap 
procrastination 

Use process logs to document the process 
involved throughout the study 
Establish criteria for success 


Interest 

Centers 

or 

Interest 

Groups 


Interest centers (often used with younger 
learners) and interest groups (often used 
with older learners) can provide 
enrichment for students who demonstrate 
mastery /competence with required work 
and can be a vehicle for providing these 
students with meaningful study when 
required assicnments are completed. In 
addition, all learners enjoy and need the 
opportunity to work with interest 
centers/ groups in order to pursue areas of 
special interest to thenx These 
centers/ groups can be differentiated by 
level of complexity and independence 
required, as well as by student interest to 
maKe them accessible and appropriately 
challenging for all learners. 


Allows student choice 
Taps into student interest — motivating 
Satisfies curiosity — explores hows and 
whys 

Ajlows study of topics not in the regular 
curriculum 

Can allow for study in greater breadth 
and depth 

Can be modified for student readiness 
Can encourage students to make 
connections between fields of study or 
between study and life 


Build on student interest 
Encourage students to help you develop 
interest-based tasks 
Adjust for student readiness 
Allow students of like interests to work 
together 

Develop clear (differentiated) criteria for 
success 

For advanced learners, allow long 
blocks of time for work, change centers less 
often to allow for depth of study, make 
certain tasks are challenging 


Tiered 

Asagnments 


In a heterogeneous classroom, a teacher 
uses varied levels of activities to ensure 
that students explore ideas at a level that 
builds on their prior knowledge and 
prompts continued CTowth. Student groups 
use varied approaches to exploration of 
essential ideas. 


Blends assessment and instruction 
Allows students to begin learning where 
they are 

Allows students to work with 
appropriately challenging tasks 
Allows for reinforcement or extension of 
concepts and principles based on student 
readiness 

Allows modification of working 
conditions based on learning style 
Avoids work that is anxiety-producing 
(too hard) or boredom-producing (too easy) 
Promotes success and is therefore 
motivating 


. Be sure the task is focused on a key 
concept or generalization essential to the 
study 

Use a variety of resource materials at 
differing levels of complexity and 
associated with different learning modes 

Adjust the task by complexity, 
abstractness, number of steps, concreteness, 
and independence to ensure appropriate 
challenge 

Be certain there are clear criteria for 
quality and success 
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Strategies 


Description of Strategy 


Rationale for Use 


Guidelines for Use 


Learning 

Centers 


Learning centers can be "stations" or 
collections of materials learners use to 
explore topics or practice skills. Teachers 
can adjust learning center tasks to 
readiness levels or learning styles of 
different students. 


Allows matching task with learner’s 
skills level 

Encourages continuous development of 
student skills 

Allows matching task with student 
learning style 

Enables students to work at appropriate 
pace 

Allows teacher to break class into 
practice and direct instruction groups at a 
given time 

Helps develop student independence 


Match task to learner readiness, interest, 
learning style 

Avoid having all learners do all work at 
all centers 

Teach students to record their own 
progress at centers 

Monitor what students do and what they 
understand at centers 

Have clear directions and clear criteria 
for success at centers 


Varying 

Questions 


In class discussions and on tests, teachers 
vary the sorts of questions posed to 
learners based on their readiness, interests, 
and learning styles. 


All students need to be accountable for 
information and thinking at high levels 
Some students will be challenged by a 
more basic thought q^uestion 
Others will be challenged by a question 
that requires speed of response, large leaps 
of insignt, or making remote connections 
Teachers can "try out" students with 
varied sorts of questions as one means of 
assessing student progress and readiness 
Varying questions appropriately helps 
nurture motivation through success 
In oral settings, all students can hear and 
learn from a wide range of responses 


Target some questions to particular 
students and "open the floor'' to others 
Use open-ended questions where 
possible 

Use wait time before taking answers 
When appropriate, give students a 
chance to talk with thinking partners 
before giving answers 
Encourage students to build on one 
another’s answers 

Require students to explain and defend 
their answers 

Adjust the complexity, abstractness, 
degree of mental leap r^uiied, time 
constraints, connections required between 
topics, etc., based on learning profile of the 
student being asked a question 


Mentorship/ 

Apprenticeships 


Students work with a resource teacher, 
media specialist, parent volunteer, older 
student, or connmunity member who can 
guide their growth in a particular area. 
Some mentorships may focus on design and 
execution of advanced projects, some on 
exploration of particular work settings, 
some on effective development, and some on 
combinations of goals 


Mentorships extend learning beyond the 
classroom 

Mentorships make learning a 
partnership 

Mentorsnips can help students expand 
awareness of future options and how to 
attain them 

Mentorships allow teachers to tap into 
student interest, strengths, and needs 

Mentorships have a low teacher-to- 
learner ratio (often one-to-one) 


Match the mentor with the student’s 
needs (interests, strengths, culture, gender) 
Be clear in your own mind about the 
goals of the collaboration 
Make sure roles of mentor, teacher, and 
parent are ^vritten and agree upon 
Provide appropriate preparation and 
instruction for mentors, including key 
information about the student 
Monitor the progress of the mentorship 
regularly and help problems solve if snags 
occur 

Connect what is learned in the 
mentorship to what goes on in class 
whenever feasible 


Contracts 


Contracts take a number of forms that begin 
with an ^eement between student and 
teacher. Tne teacher grants certain 
freedoms and choices about how a student 
will complete tasks, and the student agrees 
to use the freedoms appropriately in 
designing and completing work according 
to specincations. 


Can blend skill- and content-based 
learning matched to student’s need 
Eliminates unnecessary skill practice for 
students 

Allows students to work at appropriate 
pace 

Helps students learn planning and 
decision-making skills important for 
independence as learners 
Allows teachers tin\e to work with 
individuals and small groups 
Can encourage extended study on topics 
of interest 

Can foster research, critical and creative 
thinking, application of skills, and 
integrated learning 


Blend both skill- and content-based 
learning in the contract 

Match skills to readiness of the learner 
Match content to readiness, interests, 
and learning style of student 
Allow student choice, especially in 
content -based portions of the contract 
Establish clear and challenging 
standards for success from the outset 
Provide rules for the contract in writing 
When possible, focus the contract on 
concepts, themes, or problems, and integrate 
appropriate skills into required projecte or 
products 

Vary levels of student independence and 
time span of the contract to match student 
readiness 



Note . From How to Differentiate Instruction in Mixed- Ability Classrooms, (Appendix), by C. Tomlinson, C. (1995), Alexandria, VA: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. Reprinted with permission. 
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Braddock, J. H. II (Feb 1990). Tracking the 
Middle Grades: National Patterns of Grouping 
for Instruction. Phi Delta Kappan, 71(6), 445- 
449. 

To shed light on appropnate grouping prac- 
tices for early adolescents, this article pre- 
sents current data on using between-class 
grouping and regrouping in American schools 
serving this population, based on the 1988 
Johns Hopkins University middle school sur- 
vey. Findings show that learning opportuni- 
ties in the middle grades remain highly 
stratified. 
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Clinkenbeard, P. R. (1991). Unfair 
Expectations: A Pilot Study of Middle School 
Students* Comparisons of Gifted and Regular 
Classes. Journal for the Education of the 
Gifted, 15(1), 56-63. 

Analysis of essays comparing experiences in 
gifted and regular classes written by sixth- 
grade gifted students found that many stu- 
dents felt teachers and peers outside the 
gifted class had unfair expectations of them. 
Other topics addressed by students included 
grading, group work, lack of acknowledge- 
ment for effort, treatment by peers, and 
teacher expectations. (DB) 

ED353728 EC301759 

Coleman, M. R., & Gallagher, J. (Nov 1992). 
Middle School Survey Report: Impact on Gifted 
Students. Chapel Hill, NC: Gifted Education 
Policy Studies Program. 

This study investigated attitudes of educa- 
tors from both the middle school movement 
and gifted education, by means of a survey of 
400 members of relevant professional organi- 
zations. The survey focused on six interest 



clusters: (1) grouping strategies, (2) identifi- 
cation issues, (3) curriculum modifications, (4) 
teacher preparation, (5) program evaluation, 
and (6) the emotional/social needs of gifted 
students. Opposing attitudes were found for 
two clusters: first, grouping practices (with 
educators of the gifted favoring ability 
grouping and middle school educators oppos- 
ing such grouping) and second, social devel- 
opment (with only middle school educators 
seeing the "gifted" label as creating social 
adjustment problems). On the remaining clus- 
ters the groups had the same opinions but dif- 
fered in how strongly they felt. Educators of 
gifted students felt more strongly that the 
regular curriculum was not challenging 
enough for gifted students, that the programs 
for gifted students should address the emo- 
tional needs of the students, and that middle 
school teachers need more staff development 
in the characteristics and needs of gifted stu- 
dents. Educators of the gifted ranked their 
top three priorities as curriculum, teacher 
preparation, and appropriate identification 
while middle school educators selected cur- 
riculum, grouping practices, and teacher 
preparation as most important. The survey 
form and 24 references are attached. 
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Elmore, R., & Zenus, V. (1994). Enhancing 

Social-Emotional Development of Middle 

School Gifted Students. Roeper Review, 16(3), 

182-185. 

Thirty sixth-graders in accelerated mathe- 
matics classes were taught in cooperative 
learning teams for 12 weeks. Students ap- 
peared to benefit academically, personally, 
and socially from the cooperative learning 
strategies used to teach mathematics, coop- 
erative learning skills, effective communica- 
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tions, internal locus of control, and personal 
responsibility in decision making. 
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Epstein, J. L. (Feb 1990). What Matters in the 
Middle Grades-Grade Span or Practices? Phi 
Delta Kappan, 71(6), 438-444. 

A 1988 Johns Hopkins University survey 
gathered data on organizational variations 
among schools containing Grade 7 to study 
how grade span affects school programs, 
teaching practices, and student progress. This 
article reports selected results on the relation 
of grade span to school size, grade level en- 
rollment, school goals, report card entries, 
and relevant trends. 
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Epstein, J. L., & Mac Iver, D. J. (Feb 1990). 
Education in the Middle Grades: Overview of 
National Practices and Trends. Baltimore, MD: 
Center for Research on Elementary and Middle 
Schools, The Johns Hopkins University. 

In spring 1988, the Johns Hopkins Center for 
Research on Elementary and Middle Schools 
(CREMS) conducted a national survey of prin- 
cipals in 2,400 public middle grade schools 
that include Grade 7. Using the 1988 survey 
data, this document presents an overview of 
educational approaches and practices in 
schools that serve early adolescents. Topics 
examined include: (1) grade span, (2) size, (3) 
grouping, (4) number of teachers per students, 
(5) changing classmates, (6) homeroom and 
advisory periods, (7) guidance counselors, (8) 
teams of teachers, (9) curriculum, (10) instruc- 
tion, (11) goals for students, (12) transitions 
and articulation practices, (13) remediation, 
(14) report card entries, (15) teacher certifi- 
cation, and (16) teacher talents. This docu- 
ment also summarizes principals' reports of 
their overall evaluation of present practices 
and presents four conclusions regarding mid- 
dle grades reform based on survey data. The 
survey is appended. 

ED344404 EC301133 

Gallagher, J. J. (Mar 1992). Gifted Students and 
Educational Reform. In Challenges in Gifted 
Education: Developing Potential and Investing 
in Knowledge for the 21st Century (pp.19-25). 
Columbus: Ohio State Dept of Education. 
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This paper examines gifted education in the 
context of current educational reform efforts. 

It offers a rationale for the differentiated 
education of gifted students based on 
American values and equitable allocation of 
educational resources. Examples are offered 
of curriculum content modification for math, 
science, language arts, and social studies 
that utilize four approaches: (1) accelera- 
tion, (2) enrichment, (3) sophistication, and 
(4) novelty. The relationship of gifted edu- 
cation to the America 2000 program and to 
the six national education goals is noted. 
The paper then reviews major reform efforts 
in the areas of accountability, the middle 
school concept, and cooperative learning. 
Issues remaining to be solved are also identi- 
fied and include personnel preparation, 
unidentified students (e.g., the culturally 
different), curricular options, strategies and 
metathinking, and the value of the term, 
"gifted," itself. 

ED319747TMQ14820 

Ingels, S. J. (Apr 1990). Findings from the 
NELS:88 Base Year Student Survey. National 
Opinion Research Center, Chicago, 111. Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association. 
Washington, DC: National Center for 
Education Statistics (ED). 

The National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88), a longitudinal study spon- 
sored by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, provides trend data about transi- 
tions experienced as young people develop, 
attend school, and embark on careers. The 
study began with a national sample of about 
26,000 eighth graders in 1988 and follows 
these students at 2-year intervals through 
high school and further. Findings of the base 
year are summarized, drawn from the de- 
scriptive summary "A Profile of the 
American Eighth Grader" by A. Hafner and 
others (1990). Characteristics of sample 
members, in-school and out-of-school experi- 
ences, and aspirations and choice behaviors 
are described. The paper is divided into 
three sections: (1) background on the study; 

(2) cross-sectional findings from the NELS:88 
base year, with 24 tables and 16 graphs; and 

(3) issues for the next wave of data. Appendix 
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1 describes generating the sample; Appendix 

2 gives a chart of key questionnaire items. 

EJ428991JC505707 

McEwin, C. K., & Thomason, J. (Apr 1991). 
Curriculum: The Next Frontier. Momentum, 
22(2), 34-37. 

Discusses the national movement to improve 
middle school education with respect to 
school reorganization, curricular issues, in- 
structional strategies, and various ways of 
applying the middle school concept. 

EJ402386 EA524123 

McPartland, J. M. (Feb 1990). Staffing 
Decisions in the Middle Grades: Balancing 
Quality Instruction and Teacher/Student 
Relations. Phi Delta Kappan, 71(6), 465-469. 

Staffing patterns can significantly affect edu- 
cators’ efforts to provide high-quality in- 
struction and create positive teacher/ student 
relations in the middle grades. State data 
and Johns Hopkins University survey results 
are used to show how staffing patterns serv- 
ing one goal may interfere with accomplish- 
ing another goal. Corrective staffing mea- 
sures are suggested. 

EJ408482 EA524425 

Peterman, F. P. (May 1990). Successful Middle 
Level Schools and the Development. NASSP 
Bulletin, 74(526), 62-65. 

Discusses Joan Lipsitz's 1984 treatise on ideal 
middle level school characteristics. Many 
middle schools’ creative approaches to pro- 
gramming and instruction (through interdis- 
ciplinary team teaching, Jnterest-based ac- 
tivities, thematic schoolwide events, cre- 
ative problem-solving, and hands-on experi- 
ence) and responsiveness to young adolescents' 
developmental needs embody the best fea- 
tures of effective gifted programs. 

ED327047 EC232699 

Schatz, E. (Feb 1990). Ability Grouping for 
Gifted Learners as It Relates to School Reform 
and Restructuring. Madison: Wisconsin State 
Dept, of Education. 

This monograph uses a question-answer for- 
mat to address issues concerned with meeting 
the needs of gifted students as Wisconsin 
schools restructure and change grouping prac- 
tices as part of raising standards of learning 



for all students. Among 12 questions consid- 
ered are the following: (1) Aren't some of the 
principles of middle level education, cooper- 
ative learning, and whole class instruction in 
reading harmful from the standpoint of pro- 
viding appropriate programs to gifted stu- 
dents? (2) Isn’t acceleration a necessary com- 
ponent of gifted education but contradictory to 
the middle level philosophy? (3) If one 
views middle level education as anti-track- 
ing and anti-ability grouping, then how is 
grouping at the middle of the pyramid ever 
acceptable? (4) Doesn’t participation in 
Midwest Talent Search promote labeling and 
an "earlier is better" approach to gifted edu- 
cation? (5) Don't research reports and declin- 
ing test scores clearly support as little ability 
grouping as possible at all levels of educa- 
tion? (6) Won't cooperative learning increase 
boredom in gifted students and hold them 
back? (7) How can young gifted readers be 
challenged by whole class instruction in read- 
ing? and (8) How can we be sure school dis- 
tricts are asking the right questions about 
gifted education as these strategies are im- 
plemented? 

EJ420045 EC232396 

Sicola, P. K. (Fall 1990). Where Do Gifted 
Students Fit? An Examination of Middle School 
Philosophy as It Relates to Ability Grouping 
and the Gifted Learner. Journal for the 
Education of the Gifted,14{3), 37-49. Special 
Issue: Educational Reform: Impact on Gifted. 

The emphasis of middle school philosophy 
on heterogeneous grouping is examined in re- 
lationship to the needs of gifted learners. 
Arguments supporting such grouping based on 
developmental needs of yoimg adolescents, so- 
cial discrimination, and the need for positive 
role models are considered. Cooperative 
learning is seen to be an improven instruc- 
tional method with this population. 

EJ316881 EC172323 

Stanley, J. C. (Feb 1985). A Baker's Dozen of 
Years Applying All Four Aspects of the Study 
of Mathematically Precocious Youth (SMPY). 
Roeper Review, 7(3), 172-175. 

Since its inception in 1971, the Study of 
Mathematically Precocious Youth has ex- 
panded from a local program serving 19 
mostly seventh graders to a national program 
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with an enrollment of 1,600. This article dis- 
cusses trends experienced during the 13-year 
period and their implications for the pro- 
gram's future. 

ED344408 EC301137 

Stevens, M. (Mar 1992). School Reform and 
Restructuring: Relationship to Gifted 

Education. InChallenges in Gifted Education: 
Developing Potential and Investing in 
Knowledge for the 21st Century (pp. 49-55). 
Columbus: Ohio State Dept of Education. 

This chapter reviews recent trends toward in- 
creasing emphasis on excellence in American 
business and applies these trends to school re- 
form and restructuring in the context of gifted 
education. First, it notes the main ideas of re- 
cent business and education excellence studies 
that call for radical changes in the American 
education system. Examined is the dilemma 
of balancing the educational demands of eq- 
uity and excellence especially in an age of 
major demographic shifts. A quality-oriented 
paradigm is proposed that merges equity and 
excellence and focuses on the individual, thus 
replacing the industrial model paradigm 
which focused on the "system." The issue of 
ability grouping is considered and research 
supporting within class grouping is cited. 
Concepts underlying the middle school ap- 
proach are noted as another example where 
the equity/excellence dilemma and grouping 
concerns emerge. "Equifinality" is offered as a 
concept that suggests many potential ways to 
reach resolution especially when the focus is 
always on the individual gifted learner and 
the teacher/ facilitator. 



EJ445874 EC603237 

Tomlinson, C. (Spr 1992). Gifted Education and 
the Middle School Movement: Two Voices on 
Teaching the Academically Talented. Journal 
for the Education of the Gifted, 15(3), 206-238. 

Comparison of the fields of gifted education 
and middle school education indicates some 
major differences in such areas as organizing 
for instruction, how students learn, main- 
streaming, delivery of instruction, affective 
needs, and the concept of giftedness. 

EJ481449 EC608367 

Tomlinson, C. (1994). Gifted learners: The 
Boomerang Kids of Middle School? Roeper 
Review, 16(3), 177-182. 

A variety of beliefs and practices centred to 
middle schools may cause special difficulties 
for gifted learners. Such practices often focus 
on potentially competing goals of student 
competencies versus student excellence and in- 
clude such practices as heterogeneous group- 
ing, cooperative learning, and an absence of 
clearly defined middle school curricula. 

EJ481451 EC608369 

Van-Tassel-Baska, J., Olszewski-Kubilius, P., 
& Kulieke, M. (1994). A Study of Self-Concept 
and Social Support in Advantaged and 
Disadvantaged Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Gifted Students. Roeper Review, 16(3), 185-191. 

This study investigated differences among in- 
tellectually gifted students of junior high age 
participating in full-time intensive programs 
for the gifted. Findings indicated some dif- 
ferences based on ethnicity and gender, but 
most differences were observed between lower 
and higher socioeconomic groups, particu- 
larly for social support and social and behav- 
ioral self-concept. 
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APPENDIX A 

Participants in the Symposium 

The Westfields Conference Center, Chantilly, VA 
January 7-9, 1995 



Name and Affiliation 
John Arvizu 

Student, Rio Grande High School 
Albuquerque, NM 

Fran Ayers 

Parent of a gifted /learning disabled student 
Albuquerque, NM 

Gary Batsell 

Principal, Cholla Middle School 
Phoenix, AZ 

Thomas O. Erb 

Professor, University of Kansas 
National Middle School Association 
Lawrence, KS 

Barbara Forshag 
Teacher, Landry Middle School 
St. Charles Parish Schools 
Hahnville, LA 

James Gallagher 
Co-Director, State Technical 
Assistance for Gifted Education 
The University of NC at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, NC 

Paul S. George 

Professor of Education 

Dept, of Educational Leadership 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, FL 

Janis Guerrero-Thompson 

Chapter 2/ Carnegie Middle School Project 

Division of Gifted/Talented Education 

Texas Education Agency 

Austin, TX 

Michael Hall 
Gifted Education Specialist 
Office of Public Instruction 
Helena, MT 

Evelyn Levsky Hiatt 

Division of Gifted /Talented Education 

Texas Education Agency 

Austin, TX 



Lisa Horak 
Director, FLEX Center 
Cholla Middle School 
Phoenix, AZ 

Jay Mclntire 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
Reston, VA 

Shelia Mingo 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
Reston, VA 

Thirza Neal 

Director, Gifted /Talented Education Program 
Nalle Administrative Unit 
Washington, DC 

Julia Roberts 

Director, The Center for Gifted Studies 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, 

Chris Stevenson 
Department of Education 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 

Sherrye C. Thompson 
Parent of a gifted middle level student 
Past President /Executive Board 
Special Liaison 

Mississippi Association for Gifted Children 
Brandon, MS 

Carol Tomlinson 

Asst. Professor of Educational Studies 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA 

Jerrie Ueberle 
President 

Global Interactions 
Phoenix, AZ 

Ben Webb 

Student, Eldorado High School 
Albuquerque, NM 
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Students Featured in the Video 
Alan Baldwin 
Patricia Bing-Grant 
James Bryant 
Alicia Crittendon 
Tie Collis 
Thomas J. Eischeid 
Mathew Dennis 
Michael Ferguson 
Brian Ford 
Steve Garn 
Ka Chun 
Alan Leung 
R. Marquart 
Natalie C. Moros 
Amanda Picard 
Melanio G. Quezada 
Nicole Snider 
Chris Stratton 
Amy Robbins 
Martha Venturini 
Alicia Williams 
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In Balance: Gifted Education and 
Middle Schools 

Video Script 



Following is a transcript of the closed caption- 
ed video script. The name of the person speak- 
ing is in brackets directly preceding his or her 
remark. The bulleted items on page 52 appear 
in the video and are reproduced here to assist 
those who want to give these items additional 
thought and special attention. 



[Narrator] 

Historically, tension has existed between the 
fields of gifted education and middle-school 
education, leaving some advocates of each edu- 
cational practice suspicious of the other and 
leaving middle-level students who are ad- 
vanced in one or more dimensions of learning in 
an educational no-man’s land. While some le- 
gitimate areas of disagreement persist, there 
are enough areas of shared belief to begin 
bridging the practices of gifted education and 
middle-level education. This video provides an 
overview of some areas of agreement between 
the fields, some areas of tension, and some 
promising directions that could engage educa- 
tors in mutual planning of appropriate services 
for all middle-school students, including those 
we sometimes call gifted. 

[Narrator] 

Decades ago, the accepted model for educating 
young adolescents was junior high, a scaled- 
down version of high school. Then educators 



came up with a new design — middle school. Its 
smaller, stable groups and teams of teachers are 
intended to meet the social needs and learning 
styles of these no-longer children. But does the 
middle school do a better job of meeting the 
academic needs of students, particularly those 
who are gifted? How do we do it all while 
keeping the entire system in balance? 

In January of 1995, The Council for Exceptional 
Children convened a symposium of educators, 
parents, administrators, and students to explore 
the many questions surrounding the education of 
gifted middle-school children. The diverse 
group included individuals with expertise in 
either gifted education or middle-level educa- 
tion. Whatever their divergence of opinion, 
they all agreed on two ideas... 

1. All children must feel that they are valued 
members of their community. 

2. All children should be challenged in school. 

These ideas proved to be a strong foundation for 
seeking common ground. Some tensions appeared 
to be fundament^, though. 

[James Gallagher] 

You need to create an environment for them 
which allows these abilities to come forth and 
to bloom and to do well. Not just for them, but, 
on a highly selfish basis, for all of us because 
we can't afford in the 21st century to be losing 
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talent that's going to be necessary for us to 
maintain our role in the world. 

[Paul George] 

I think I hear an understanding emerging that 
schools are systems and that when you change 
one part of a system, there's a cost. And what I 
hope we’re becoming aware of is that gifted 
programs involve costs that I’m not sure other 
children should be asked to pay. 

[Sherrye Thompson] 

If that child is gifted and needs special ser- 
vices, then they should have it. I don’t see it as 
an either/ or. I don’t see it as a reward. I see it 
as just serving the needs of the children, what- 
ever those needs may be. 

[Narrator] 

Although participants in the meeting ex- 
pressed widely divergent opinions, they were 
all committed to serving children, who have 
their own ideas. 

[Student — Patricia Bing-Grant] 

I like stuff where you can actually go research 
by yourself or go look up and have ideas of your 
own. 

[Student — Nicole Snider] 

Like cooperative learning, especially when it’s 
two people, not too many people, because if 
you’re in too large of a group, you kind of get 
lost, your voice gets lost, not as many people 
hear you. But in a group where you can actually 
work, not one where you chat. 

[Narrator] 

Advocates for gifted and talented education fo- 
cus on excellence for each student, usually em- 
phasizing academic areas. 

[James Gallagher] 

And we’re talking now not about native ability 
as much as native ability married to opportu- 
nity and practice. You see, practice is the issue 
that. ..if you practiced three hours a day — 
whatever you’re doing, whether it’s playing 
the violin or basketball or learning history — 
and I practice a half-hour a day, you’re going to 
be better than I am, and you probably will be so 
much better that you would need additional 



kinds of opportunities to develop your skills 
even further. 

[Narrator] 

Middle-school advocates focus on what they 
call equity in educational opportunity. 

[Paul George] 

Schools are about the redistribution of future 
wealth. That's what they’re about. They’re not 
about talent development. They’re not about 
taking each child as far as he or she can go. 
They’re about redistributing the wealth of the 
future. That’s what they’ve always been about. 
Sorting, providing opportunities for some and 
denying them to others. That’s why things are 
the way they are. What I would like to do is to 
start everybody from the starting line, and let 
the — to use the old example — the level play- 
ing field determine who gets what. And so my 
interest is in equity. 

[Narrator] 

As a rule, middle-school advocates also place a 
greater emphasis on the social, emotional, and 
developmental needs of children in the middle 
years. 

[Barbara Forshag] 

I really think meeting the affective needs of a 
middle-school student is more important than 
the academics, and I use content to teach mid- 
dle-school kids how to be nice people. 

[Narrator] 

The GT specialists share this concern but say 
that learning should not take a back seat. That 
issue boils down to a central question — 

[Lisa Horak] 

How do we meet the needs — all of the needs — 
of a middle-level student, including appropri- 
ately meeting the needs of those students iden- 
tified as gifted? 

[Narrator] 

Before that question could be answered, the 
participants dealt with many of the political 
and socioeconomic complexities surrounding 
gifted education. 

[Paul George] 

If you went into a school where I live and work 
and looked at the gifted program, it would be 
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all white... Or almost all white. The beautiful 
diversity we saw here yesterday is not charac- 
teristic of gifted programs around the country. 

[James Gallagher] 

One of the discoveries that has been made over 
the years in programs for gifted students is the 
disproportion that shows up there in these pro- 
grams in terms of males versus females or in 
terms of youngsters of ethnic groups and racial 
groups. For example, Asian kids show up twice 
their number in the population. Other minority 
groups, like Hispanics, show up less often. No 
one has any reason to believe that the basic 
ability that you’re born with is different for 
any ethnic group or racial group. There's lots of 
differences within the group, but not between 
groups. The problem that the schools have is 
that if the gifted program is the only good 
thing that's going on, then of course, every par- 
ent wants their kid in that program. 

[John Arvizu] 

Some of the parents don't hear about it, and in 
some cases, some of the parents are too busy. 
Gifted programs in a richer town, in a richer 
neighborhood, how they have a lot more com- 
puter access, a lot more resources brought into 
their school. 

[Paul George] 

You take a wonderful idea like gifted education 
and you put it down in the cauldron of American 
public politics, and you put it into a public 
school, and all of a sudden all of the forces in 
that community come to bear on it. That's what 
ends up being the case. But I don't think many 
people have conscious racist designs behind it. 

[Narrator] 

While participants perceived political and so- 
cioeconomic issues very differently, they 
agreed that the resistance would fade if the se- 
lection process for specialized programs were 
based on the specific needs of these students. 

[Paul George] 

If the concerns about race and social class were 
not important, I believe in delivering limited 
amounts of gifted services to those children so 
long as those children don't get more of the re- 
sources for learning in that building than other 
children do. 



[John Arvizu] 

What I see is there's a lot of gang members who 
are really talented. It's just that they were 
never offered an opportunity. Either at home, 
they didn't get any support, and then they'd 
try to find it at school, but if the school doesn't 
offer the support, then they'd turn to a differ- 
ent type of family. 

[James Gallagher] 

One of the purposes of our efforts now have been 
to locate youngsters that we call hidden tal- 
ents, youngsters that have the ability, but it is 
shielded in one way or another by lack of op- 
portunity or by different environmental settings 
which doesn't support the development of this 
native ability. 

[Thomas Erb] 

Some agreement about the focus needing to be on 
the assessment of student needs rather than the 
identification of learning. 

[James Gallagher] 

Our real responsibility here, I think, starts 
very early, and it is trying to identify those 
youngsters who ordinarily wouldn't be found at 
the kindergarten, first- and second-grade level, 
and then by developing their abilities and ca- 
pabilities so that they will be able to be eligi- 
ble for these special programs. 

[Narrator] 

There is also the perception that gifted stu- 
dents may have unique affective and emotional 
needs. 

[Woman's voice — Barbara Forshag] 

Gifted children sometimes have greater affec- 
tive needs than middle-school students because 
they know they are bright. They're trying to 
deal with their intelligence and their desire to 
know and do more and yet not be identified as a 
nerd. 

[Sherrye Thompson] 

Sometimes, you have to stop and bring yourself 
up short and realize that on an emotional level 
and a maturity level to a great extent, they're 
still 13 or 16. They still have those learning 
experiences to do. And many times, the outside 
world, because they are so awed or so...taken in 
by their intelligence and their brightness, and 
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they’re usually very verbal, very good commu- 
nication skills, when they see all this, they 
tend to think that the whole, complete pack- 
age is there and that they don’t see the other 
vulnerable sides and the other problems and 
needs that they still have so it’s a real chal- 
lenge. 

[Narrator] 

But what exactly makes a child gifted? 
[Sherrye Thompson] 

A gifted child is a very, very complex creature. 
I live with two, and there is no true stereotype. 
There is really no accurate definition, because 
they have so many different, varying aspects to 
the personality, their needs, their outlook. 

[James Gallagher] 

What we’re really inferring here when we talk 
about gifted is the aptitude for learning com- 
plex ideas and systems of ideas. 

[Thomas Erb] 

When we use the term "gifted student," what 
do we mean by it and what are we conveying to 
a public that maybe already has the notion 
that means one thing — that means a high IQ 
score? 

[James Gallagher] 

Every child has gifts, and every child is valu- 
able. Not every child is gifted. As I said ear- 
lier in the conference, the trouble with the 
statement "every child is gifted" is that you 
didn’t finish the sentence. Every child is gifted 
at mathematics — no. Every child is gifted in 
the arts — no. Every child is valuable and has a 
role to play in society — yes. See, I worked for 
many years with youngsters who had mental 
retardation or youngsters that had severe 
learning disabilities, and they are valuable, 
too. They’re not gifted in the sense that we use 
that term, in terms of the aptitude for learning, 
in terms of the ability to understand complex 
systems of ideas and knowledge. 

[Narrator] 

Gifted students are as diverse as any other 
group. Diverse in background, in personality, 
and in interests, but they do seem to share some 
opinions regarding their school experience. 

[Student — Steve Garn] 
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If I were in a regular math class, not an ad- 
vanced math class, I wouldn’t feel challenged, 
because I need to be in the accelerated because 
I’ve already learned all there is to about the 
normal one. 

[Student — Nicole Snider] 

I define fun as challenges and learning, being 
able to think, solving problems, and just feeling 
good about yourself 

[Student — Nicole Snider, con’t] 

... Just feeling good about yourself and... accom- 
plishing things with or without the help of 
your teachers. 

[Student — ^James Bryant] 

Yes, I think I’m mature enough to make choices 
about what I want to do. 

[Narrator] 

As the symposium progressed, it was interesting 
that participants agreed that the effective 
middle-school program should offer a wide va- 
riety of services and options, some of which 
meet the needs of gifted students. 

[James Gallagher] 

The real challenge of a school is to have a wide 
variety of things going on. 

[Sherrye Thompson] 

Even a gifted child is not going to accelerate in 
all areas. Your child could be a 7th grader and 
need to be in what is traditionally that same 
level of education in that subject area but be 
precocious in math and be farther on. 

[Student — ^James Bryant] 

Sometimes I can speak on a different level, 
like, some of the students wouldn’t know what 
I’m talking about. I like being in a class where 
gifted students and other students are mixed to- 
gether because it gives me more variety of peo- 
ple. And I wouldn’t have so many friends if it 
was the other way. 

[Chris Stevenson] 

The alternative is, and I’ll try to do this 
briefly, that students in groups of 50 or 60 are 
members of teams that are more like extended 
families than like a sports team, where the 
students are on that team for at least two years 
and maybe three so that leadership and initia- 
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tive can be cultivated over a period of time, 
where at least half of the time, the students 
make some choices about what curriculum op- 
tions they would pursue. It's also a setting in 
which students are extensively involved in set- 
ting their own learning goals, and the job of 
teachers in their goal setting is to guide them, 
to help them see the possibilities, and to en- 
courage them as needed to stretch themselves 
beyond a comfortable level of work. 

[James Gallagher] 

We actually were talking about one strategy 
that is very receptive to me from my stand- 
point, and that is to have this team of teachers 
we*re talking about from different disciplines 
and to have specialists in gifted education 
working with that team to help them adapt 
their lessons to make them more challenging for 
these youngsters. To me, that's a good use of the 
personnel that you can find in the middle 
school, and it doesn't rely on the individual 
teacher to be everything to everybody. 

[Paul George] 

I think Jim's suggestion about organizing and 
operating in teams, for example, where a team 
of four teachers plus a gifted consultant, if you 
want to put it that way, or in addition to that, 
maybe an LD teacher, working together with 
planning time and resources could provide suc- 
cess for all the kids on that team. I think that's 
going to be good enough, or at least given the re- 
sources that the people are giving the public 
schools, I think we can do that. If they're not 
satisfied with that, they'll have to give us 
more money. But I think we can do enough to be 
proud of. 

[Carol Tomlinson] 

One of the things that we're looking for in edu- 
cation of talented students, which I think is 
similar to a need that we would have for all 
students is probably not fun but engaging tasks, 
things that swallow us whole. It's just that fre- 
quently the tasks which absorbs one of us may 
not another because of the level of advance- 
ment, the kind of interests, the maturity level 
among many other things. 

[Narrator] 

Of course, one question immediately arises — 
how close are we to using that model in public 
schools already? 
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[Chris Stevenson] 

The prevailing paradigm in schools, in middle- 
level schools, is still very much a high-school 
approach to education. It's teachers organized 
by subject matter, kids changing classes every 48 
minutes to an hour, a lot of teacher talk and 
students carrying out assignments doing what 
appear to be a lot of busy-work kinds of home- 
work assignments, grades being the goal, et 
cetera. That still describes far too much the na- 
ture of curriculum and pedagogy in middle- 
level schools. 

[Narrator] 

How do we get there from here? While no 
agreement was reached about specific policies, 
structures, and strategies, there were agree- 
ments about steps to be taken toward develop- 
ing those practical outcomes. The first of these 
steps was continued collaboration. 

[Paul George] 

I, for example, would be willing to... And I've 
never found many people that I've disagreed 
with more than Jim, but I would be willing for 
the two of us to spend more time together and to 
continue to talk. Think we ought to do that at 
other places where we can help to change the 
culture of the organizations we're a part of. 
There's no doubt in my mind that when the 
middle-school concept and the culture associ- 
ated with that crystallized 20 years ago, we 
changed practice. We changed practitioners, 
because they care what groups like this think. 
So I guess what I'm saying is, we need to find 
ways of continuing this, broadening the dia- 
logue, without giving up on directly affecting 
practice. Having, you know, a symposium in 
front of 5,000 people at the nationd middle- 
school association would be a good thing to do, 
or at ASCD or... Finding ways to do more writ- 
ing together. Finding ways of publicizing model 
programs, endorsing them together are things 
that we can do directly, and I certainly would 
be eager to do. 

[James Gallagher] 

I go away with the notion that the middle- 
school movement has a lot to offer gifted stu- 
dents, much more than any alternative that I 
can think of, and I want to do my best to find 
ways to find the bridges. 
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[Carol Tomlinson] 

I'm not very comfortable with the hostility be- 
tween gifted and middle-school. I do think 
that there probably are some differences which 
on some level will continue because we don't al- 
together have and shouldn't altogether have 
the same focus, but for me, I have faces that go 
with names and a conversation that has been a 
positive and access for a future and a sense of 
developing a vocabulary that we can work 
with together and a way probably to converse 
with one another in spite of some differences 
that might remain, and I think for me as a pro- 
fessional, that's just a very positive climate 
change and one that probably helps me and, I 
hope, some of the others of us be more produc- 
tive. 

[Narrator] 

Improved teacher training was identified as 
another clear path to success. 

[James Gallagher] 

If you can show that you can do it, then don't be 
passive about it in terms of waiting for people 
to come to see how wonderful you are but to use 
the people, the master teachers, as trainers to 
go out in the field and to meet with other 
schools and other school systems and to provide 
them with the training necessary for them to do 
similar kinds of things. Not the same thing, be- 
cause they're different communities, and 
they'll want to do it somewhat differently, but 
the essence of the thing that can be presented. 

[Barbara Forshag] 

If you don't give your teachers the training and 
the incentive and the motivation to do this, 
they're not going to come up with it on their 
own. 

[Sherrye Thompson] 

I think the role of education in this nation 
should be to educate every child to their fullest 
potential and that we should be willing to put 
money, time, effort, training behind whatever 
it takes to provide adequate services for every 
child. 

[Narrator] 

Middle-school students had clear suggestions 
about what these newly trained teachers 
should be able to do. 



[Student-Chris Stratton] 

It's hard, and it might cost a little more money 
and time, but try to get the teachers to integrate 
the stuff they're learning out of the textbooks 
into actual experiments. I mean, it doesn't have 
to be a project, say as a science project, but they 
can just, a really quick example of it or give you 
an example of it in real life. 

[Student-Patricia Bing-Grant] 

I think if teachers would be more... I guess you 
could say caring, actually caring about what 
they're doing and how they can do it, and get in 
with the kids and learn what their strengths 
are. 

[Student — Chris Stratton] 

You can go at your own pace in gifted programs, 
and the teachers are there just to encourage you 
and help you whenever you have just a little 
bit of difficulty, and in your regular classes, you 
kind of have to go the pace with the rest of the 
class, and sometimes some of the kids are hav- 
ing trouble and you have to stay behind, and 
you're kind of learning the same stuff over 
again or it's dragging. 

[No speaker] 

Suggested Alternatives 

• create family-like teams 

• provide curriculum options 

• students set learning goals 

• include GT specialist on teams 

• use consultant model 

• provide engaging tasks 

• continue collaboration 

• change educational practice 

• broaden dialogue 

• publicize model programs 

• build bridges 

• develop common vocabulary 

• use master teachers as trainers. 

• provide leadership 

• provide individualized services 

Students Want 

• active learning 

• real world applications 

• involved teachers 

• flexible pacing 
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[Narrator] 

With a shared paradigm in hand, the educa- 
tors turn to face the world and find more chal- 
lenges. Where's the money? Where's the polit- 
ical support? 

[Sherrye Thompson] 

Do not underestimate or overlook the power of 
parents as a collective group. And I say that 
from experience. By empowering the parent, 
which when you stop and think about it, you 
think how many children you're serving and 
then you hopefully multiply that by two par- 
ents, you see what a large force you have out 
there, and if we can get this message across to 
the parents based on what we heard from the 
children, and if they will talk with their 
children and see the same needs, then you will 
have a massive force that can much more 
quickly get this accomplished. 

[Narrator] 

But what banner should those parents be 
marching behind? 

[Carol Tomlinson] 

One of our difficulties is that in middle-school 
education, there has never been a really clear 
articulation of what the curriculum should be. 
In gifted education, we have been mushy as 
well and have not articulated really clearly 
what a curriculum which provides escalating 
excellence would be. 

[James Gallagher] 

I think that the challenge that we all have is 
how do you adapt a curriculum — first of all, 
how do you have a curriculum that's challeng- 
ing enough for all the kids? And how do you 
adapt it then for kids with special needs? 
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[Narrator] 

Of course, it's essential not to forget the ones at 
the center of all this effort. 

[Chris Stevenson] 

When we talk about needs of young adolescents, 
it's fair to ask whose definition of needs? 
Because we understand some of the needs they 
have, and that's important, but they under- 
stand some of the needs they have, and unless 
we ask them, we're not likely to know. They 
can have an authentic voice in the design of 
their own program. 

[Narrator] 

Because when you ask the question, the answers 
you get can be insightful. 

[John Arvizu] 

To get an ideal gifted middle school, I believe 
that we have to start with the teacher prepa- 
ration and how we prepare and train and de- 
velop our teachers because right now, it seems 
that a lot of them are just — for example, in my 
case, they don't want to be there. They just do it 
for the job, and from what I see in the sympo- 
sium, these people care a lot about the kids, 
and I believe that teachers being properly 
trained into dealing with either the gifted 
mind or the regular middle-school-level mind, 
just making it fun for the kids and making it ex- 
citing, making the curriculum more appealing to 
them, basically, that's where I would start, 
and then it would go on to other things, for ex- 
ample... Getting the parents involved, the 
community involved, finding out programs, get- 
ting resources, bringing in the community to talk 
about what is actually the gifted program and 
how to get their parents involved, like, for ex- 
ample, mine— how to break that language bar- 
rier. Basically, that's how I would try to at 
least start to make a change. 
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Mfdia Packages that Promote Services for Gifted and Talented Students 

(#M5I76X) ^ 

(K*s National Training Program for Gifted Education has just completed a 3-year project culminating 
in three products that will help advocates for gifted programs present their case. 



Cifted fducation and School Reform: 
Making the Connection 



Video A fast-paced video that lays out the 
basic tensions between leaders of gifted ed- 
ucation and school reform. Both groups 
show concern for serving the diverse needs 
of students who are gifted but struggle with 
the ways those needs should be met. This 
video sets the stage for productive dialog 
among parents, school board members, ad- 
ministrators; and teachers. It models a 
process for working through differences 
and arriving at a set of mutually agreed 
upon recommendations for serving chil- 
dren and youth who are gifted. (#M5089, 
includes 30-min. video and book). $99 
CEC Members $69.30 



Toward a Common Agenda: Linking Gifted education 
and School Reform 

Booh A 38-page report that summarizes the 
outcomes of a symposium that took place 
May 20-21, 1994. The report examines the 
fundamental tensions as well as the shared 
commitments of reformers and gifted advo- 
cates. A point of balance is found in a stu- 
dent-centered perspective. Barriers to 
progress and bridges for future cooperation 
are specified. (#P5088 book only, ISBN 0- 
86586-260-5). $15 CEC members $10.50 



environments where all students' needs a: 
met. (#M5148, includes 30-min. closec 
captioned video and book). $99 Cl: 
Members $69.30 

Gifted education and Middle Schools 

Booh packaged with the video, includt 
reprints of articles from the Journal for ih 
Education of the Gifted, the h4iddle Scluh 
Journal and other resources. A script of ih' 
video is also provided. (#P5148 book onh 
ISBN 0-86586-280-X). $15 CEC Membei 
$10.50 

Curriculum for nurturing Giftedness in Young Childrer 

Video Provides a revealing look at youni 
children who are gifted or talented in vari 
ous ways and suggests ways that their tal 
ents can be nurtured at school and a 
home. Educators and parents share thei 
experience in recognizing giftedness a* 
problem-solving ability. Some ways u 
adapt curriculum are offered. This videc 
provides ideas for classroom units and ac 
commodates some easy-to-use method: 
that have worked in different settings 
(#M5156 includes closed-capiioned 30 
min. video and book). $99 CEC Member- 
$69.30 



In Balance: Gifted education and Middle Schools 

Video The focus is on the specific tensions 
between advocates for the "middle-school" 
philosophy and advocates for gifted pro- 
grams. In this video considerable footage is 
devoted to hearing the voices of the stu- 
dents themselves. We learn that students 
want both integrated and separate learning 
experiences at different times and for dif- 
ferent purposes. Once again, common 
ground is identified as both groups of edu- 
cators resolve to try to establish learning 



nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 

Booh by C. June Maker and Margaret A 
King is about how to create classrooms that 
are humane, nurturing, and exciting. It is 
about real children in real classrooms, 
grades K through 3. The heart of the book 
centers around 20 praaices such as the im 
portance of knowing the children; accept 
ing diversity; and providing a 
learner-centered, teacher-facilitated curricu- 
lum. (#P5156 book only, ISBN 0-86586- 
282-6). $15 CEC Members $10.50 



Save 50% through December 31, 1996 

Normally priced at $99 per set, this special offer allows you to add all three packages 
to your resource library for just $150. Stock No. for all three sets #M5I76X. 

(all 1-800-232-7323 to place your order or obtain prices on individual products. 
Purchase order, VISA, MasterCard, and Discover accepted. FAX 703-26G-I637 
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